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The Task We Have Undertaken 


THE GENERAL PICTURE OF OUR PREPARATION 





FOR WAR 


By HENRY L. STIMSON, Secretary of War 


R. CHAIRMAN: The success or failure of the 
performance of a task cannot be measured without 
careful consideration of the conditions under which 

it has to be performed. I have assumed that your committee 
realizes this and is willing that a general statement of our 
tasks should be presented to you before you enter into the 
consideration of the details of its performance. 

I have therefore prepared such a statement giving you a 
general picture of what the War Department has been called 
upon to do, the difficulties and obstacles which faced it, and 
the ways in which those difficulties have been overcome. 
Other witnesses will be ready to testify in detail to all of 
these matters. My purpose is to present the general picture. 


I. 


The task of preparing our land forces for defense in the 
present emergency began in June, 1940, when the battle of 
Flanders and the fall of France first aroused our people to 
their danger. Congress had made some previous appropria- 
tions for airplanes and other equipment, but the first of 
the immense emergency appropriations for raising and arm- 
ing adequate defense forces was not made available until 
June, 1940. Between that date and October 8, 1940, Con- 
gress appropriated nearly $7,000,000,000 further for the 
Army, over $4,000,000,000 of which was not appropriated 
until September 9, 1940. 

The time and size of these appropriations are strong evi- 
dence of the unexpectedness and seriousness of the danger 
which was suddenly revealed to the nation. 


Il. 
NOVELTY OF THE CONDITIONS 


The danger was not only unexpected but it was novel in 
its character. During the Great War the armies of Ger- 
many and the Allies were deadlocked on the Western Front 
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for over four years. In that war those armies found it prac- 
tically impossible, without overwhelming losses, to break 
through the barbed wire and the machine-gun emplacements 
which both sides had erected. 

This situation lasted until finally Germany’s strategic re- 
serves were exhausted by attrition in the Autumn of 1918. 
This had led to a belief in the invincible character of modern 
defensive warfare. The subsequent building of the Maginot 
Line illustrated this belief. 

When, therefore, in May, 1940, a German army sud- 
denly burst upon the world, able to penetrate field fortifica- 
tions, and which had developed for that purpose a tech- 
nique in the use of airplanes and tanks hitherto unexpected 
by any of its opponents, the United States found itself sud- 
denly faced with a problem of defense and training which 
was fundamentally different from what it had faced in the 


first World War. 


U. S. Took Time to ARM 


In 1917 we armed in comparative leisure behind the pro- 
tection of the stabilized front in France and the complete 
control over the sea possessed by the Allied fleets. 

France and Britain being intact, we bought from them 
most of the heavy weapons with which we fought. This was 
true of substantially all of our field guns, tanks and air- 
planes. True, we ourselves built these weapons, but gen- 
erally speaking they were not ready for our use until after 
the war was over. 

We also were able to limit the training of troops which 
was done in America to the training of divisions only and 
even to send those divisions across the Atlantic in a very 
imperfect state of training to complete that training after 
they got to France. The warfare being in trenches, our 
troops could be put into the trenches side by side with the 
veteran troops of our Allies and receive the remainder of 
their training in the face of the enemy. 
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® 
tough job The hardest job of the Bell System is to give you 


more and better telephone service and yet keep rates 
low. It isn’t easy to keep those two things in balance. 
Increasing costs and taxes make it difficult. 

But there is no end to trying. There is never any 
letting up in the search for a better, more economical 
way. All along the line, the Bell System believes in 
economy in business housekeeping. That is part of 
its obligation to the public. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





“The Telephone Hour” is broadcast every Monday. (N. B. C. Red Network, 8 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time.) 
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All of the organization and training of the corps and 
armies into which our forces were subsequently subdivided 
was done on the actual battle front in the presence of the 
enemy. 

Ill. 


THE PRESENT PROBLEM 


Contrast with this the situation and the problems which 
have confronted us today. 

First—We are obliged to create here in America large 
forces which are fully trained to operate in a war of move- 
ment. The teams necessary for warfare must be complete 
and the men must be trained to the minute in all of the 
problems of team movements. This means the complete 
creation in America not only of divisions but of fully trained 
corps and armies with all of their specialized troops and 
weapons. 

Second—These forces must be armed and trained for a 
new kind of mechanized warfare involving huge numbers of 
new and specialized weapons which are extremely compli- 
cated in character and slow to build, such as the modern 
airplanes and tanks and the new forms of anti-tank and 
anti-aircraft artillery. 

Third—Every one of these weapons must be built in this 
country. No other nation has them for sale to us, but on 
the contrary many nations are trying to buy them from us. 

Thus, we have been faced with the task of training to 
full completeness forces armed with new and complex wea- 
pons; trained in new and complicated technique; and to do 
it all within the United States, Furthermore, our forces 
must be prepared for the possibilities of war in many and 
varied terrains, it being quite uncertain in what part of 
North or South or Central America, or even possibly other 
regions it ultimately may be necessary to use them in the 
defense of this country and its possessions. 

Finally, in view of the suddenness of the emergency and 
the critical condition of Great Britain revealed at the end 
of June, 1940, we have had to do this with the utmost speed. 


IV. 
Domestic OspsTACLES TO CREATING LARGE ARMY 


1. Uninformed critics often overlook the conditions which 
control the creation of a large army in a democracy like ours. 
In time of peace we have never kept an army in readiness 
for a great war. In this respect we have treated it quite 
differently from our navy, which now is habitually kept up 
in comparative readiness for the emergent defense of the 
nation. 

In time of peace the Army is allowed to shrink to a 
minimum number of men and no attempt is made to keep 
in stock an adequate supply of the constantly changing and 
developing new weapons necessary to equip an adequate force. 
‘The most that can be done by our officers is to try to keep 
abreast of the methods of war and to create plans for the 
future expansion of the Army, and to develop and procure 
specimen types of weapons with which it can be armed. 

This, so far as it was possible, had been done before June, 
1940. The General Staff had worked out on paper the 
plans for the organization of a mobile force to be created 
within the continental United States ready for a war of 
movement. This force was to consist of four separate armies 
and nine army corps comprising both Regulars and National 
Guard, and aggregating over a million men. 


Miirary Forces THEN SMALL 


But there actually were on the muster rolls on July 1, 
1940, only about 250,000 Regulars and about 225,000 





Guardsmen. In order to reach the size of the forces con- 
templated for June 30 of this year, it was necessary to multi- 
ply these small existing forces nearly threefold. 

The supply officers had kept in touch with modern weapons 
and developed new types of their own, of which in some 
cases they had been allowed to build specimens. The general 
plan of structure was therefore in existence though, of 
course, the revelations from the Battle of Flanders made cer- 
tain modifications both in tactics and armament vitally neces- 
sary. 

2. Not a further step could be taken without both sub- 
stantive legislation and appropriations. Estimates were pre- 
pared in June, placed before the Congress, explained to Con- 
gressional committees, debated on the floor, and finally en- 
acted into law. As I have already pointed out, this final 
step only became accomplished in October, barely six months 
ago from the time I am now speaking. No contracts for 
munitions can be made until thus specifically authorized by 
the Congress. 

3. The only method by which we could make sure of 
sufficient manpower to create the large forces which would 
be needed was by a compulsory service statute. And never in 
our previous history had such a law been passed except in 
time of recognized war. 

In consequence, a prolonged popular discussion was neces- 
sary before the legislation could be enacted to create this 
vital: pool of manpower, for our future forces. The bill 
was introduced on June 20, 1940. It was at first hoped in 
the War Department that it might be passed speedily, early 
in August, but it was not actually enacted into law until 
September 16, 1940. 


NATIONAL GUARD TRAINING 


4. Again, one of our primary lines of defense is the 
National Guard, which is composed of civilian soldiery under 
the primary jurisdiction of the forty-eight States. In the 
light of the requirements of mechanized warfare as revealed 
in the Battle of Flanders, it became obvious that the National 
Guard must receive at once a large amount of training beyond 
what it had ever received before. 

No adequate power existed in the Federal Government to 
order the Guard out in sufficient masses and for sufficient 
time to give this training. A joint resolution giving such 
authority was introduced in Congress on July 30, 1940, but 
final action was not obtained until August 27, 1940. 

5. Until these two statutes, the Selective Service Law 
and the joint resolution authorizing the ordering out of the 
Guard, were enacted by the Congress, and until the appro- 
priation bills mentioned above became law the War Depart- 
ment could not purchase a foot of ground or let a single 
contract for housing or arming the men who were to be 
called out under the authority of such legislation. 

By the time the authority was finally given, the Summer 
was over and our planned construction was at the mercy of 
the uncertain weather of the approaching Winter. That 
Winter proved to be exceptionally unfavorable. 


V. 
CoNSTRUCTION WorK BY QUARTERMASTER CorPS 


The foregoing outline shows the unavoidable legislative 
difficulties which faced the Quartermaster Corps. That corps 
in the beginning had charge of constructing all the proposed 
troop housing as well as all new munition plants which might 
become necessary. Tentative plans had been made for this 
construction and tentative sites for much of its location 
had been chosen. 

But these plans, as well as the Congressional estimates 
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based upon them, had to be made in unavoidable ignorance 
of many factors which afterward were certain to arise. The 
only guides which the men who made them had before them 
were the per capita costs of the World War cantonments 
and of certain small camp units handled in 1939-40. 

These were known to be insufficient and this fact was care- 
fully pointed out to the Appropriations Committees of the 
two Houses of Congress by the Chief of Staff when the 
estimates were presented, and those committees were in- 
formed that further appropriations, in all probability, would 
be necessary. 

In the light of retrospect we can now visualize many 
causes which would necessarily make inadequate for the 
present emergency estimates based upon former experience 
in the great war or elsewhere. 

For example, in 1917 training areas for team practice 
for a war of movement were not necessary; today we are 
obliged to provide for that purpose large manoeuvre grounds 
in the neighborhood of the cantonments. In 1917 there was 
practically no training in artillery firing at any of the divi- 
sional cantonments. Today it is necessary to provide long 
firing ranges for the various types of field guns and other 
long-range weapons. Today the roads must be made much 
stronger in order to support the heavy tanks and truck equip- 
ment which is now used. 

These are merely examples of the difference in conditions 
which necessitate today large outlays in amounts difficult 
to forecast in detail. 


THE CHteF DIFFERENCE 


But perhaps the chief difference is this: In 1917 the can- 
tonments were intended to house troops for a shorter period 
than those now being constructed. We then knew that our 
troops were going to France and that much of our training 
would be overseas. There was then strong evidence that the 
contending forces in the war were nearing exhaustion and 
that, whatever way the decision went, the end was probably 
not far away. 

Today not only are we facing a dangerous emergency but 
there is strong evidence that this emergency may be very 
prolonged and that we may have to continue our effort for 
a long time. 

To meet all these contingencies we are now planning a 
program of training which will cover many successive mili- 
tary units and many successive installments of men, and 
which in the aggregate may last for five years. 

Therefore we are giving the men today more adequate and 
comfortable housing and better facilities for hospitalization, 
recreation and education than existed in 1917. The quarters 
and barracks, the hospitals, the recreation rooms and guest 
houses are upon a more comfortable and higher scale. Even 
the utilities, in view of the expectation of a longer occu- 
pancy, have been built upon a broader basis. 

In addition to this there have been substantial increases 
in labor and material costs. Details as to all of this will be 
given by witnesses who follow. 


INCREASE IN ESTIMATES 


This whole subject of the increase in the estimates has 
been recently treated by the report of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representatives and the con- 
clusions of that committee are worthy of the attention of 
this committee as indicating a wise and temperate summary 
of this situation. I refer you to them. See Report 152, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, First Session, Fourth Supple- 
mental Appropriation National Defense Bill, Fiscal Year 
1941. 


What I wish now to emphasize and make clear is that the 
initial delays have already been substantially conquered and 
overcome; that these new and improved plans are resulting 
in the successful accomplishment of housing for our troops 
which will give them better care, better training and better 
means of recreation and improvement than any American 
troops have ever received in the history of this country. 
Furthermore, this will have been done in shorter time than 
was the case in the Great War twenty-three years ago. 

When the Armistice was signed in 1918, more than eigh- 
teen months after the United States had entered the war, 
construction work in the United States had not yet been 
finished. One hundred seventy-two unfinished projects of 
various sorts were discontinued with the Armistice. 


THE SITUATION TODAY 


Today only a little more than six months after our appro- 
priations were passed in September, 147 new housing proj- 
ects are either entirely completed or are very closely nearing 
completion, with all the utilities and conveniences, recreation 
buildings, theatres, service clubs, chapels, athletic areas, hos- 
pitals, bakeries, laundries, cold storage plants, etc., necessary 
for the comfort of their occupants. 

Forty-two of these projects are veritable cities with popu- 
lations running from a minimum of 10,000 to a maximum 
of over 60,000 inhabitants. Over 700,000 men are already 
in occupancy of their completed new quarters. 

The status of our construction is in such an advanced con- 
dition that we can confidently assure the country that all of 
the remaining men of our proposed military program will 
find their quarters awaiting them ready and completed for 
their occupation with all attendant facilities on the scheduled 
dates now set for their occupancy. 

I think I am speaking in measured language when I say 
that in no country in the world, including our own, has its 
military forces ever before been provided for in so brief a 
time and upon so adequate a scale for ministering to their 
necessities and comforts. 


VI. 
ADDITIONAL BurLpING Cost 


In considering this progress it must be remembered that 
the Quartermaster Corps of the Army has been responsible 
for the planning and completion of a very large construc- 
tion program other than that of troop housing. 

The cost of these additional construction projects amounts 
to about one-half billion dollars. ‘They include manufac- 
turing plants for the Quartermaster, Ordnance and other 
supply services ; storage depots, twenty air fields, nine general 
hospitals and other construction work of miscellaneous char- 
acter. 

The projects vary in size from a few hundred thousand 
dollars to fifty-six million dollars, which is the cost of the 
Indiana proving grounds and powder project. All of these 
projects like the housing projects are being prosecuted vigor- 
ously and are in a similar excellent state of progress. 


: VII. 
Work BY ENGINEER Corps 


Prior to the pending emergency the law had required that 
all construction in the nature of cantonments for the housing 
of troops should be done by the Quartermaster Corps and 
accordingly last Summer the plans for the housing of all the 
forces covered by our defense program were taken up by 
that corps. 

Subsequently the burden of carrying out this immense and 
unprecedented program became too heavy for the existing 
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force of the Quartermaster Corps and, on the recommenda- 
tion of the War Department, Congress wisely passed legisla- 
tion permitting the division of this labor between that corps 
and the Engineer Corps. 

On or about September 6, 1940, the construction of all 
of the cantonments, airdromes and other facilities required 
by the Air Corps, other than a few projects which were then 
in an advanced state of construction, and also the construc- 
tion at the new Atlantic bases acquired from Great Britain, 
were transferred to the Corps of Engineers. 

By this transfer the division of construction work as be- 
tween the Quartermaster Corps and the Engineer Corps 
results in the Quartermaster Corps now conducting a pro- 
gram of something over $1,000,000,000 worth of construc- 
tion and the Corps of Engineers conducting a program of 
approximately $700,000,000 of construction. The construc- 
tion projects which have been allocated to the Engineer 
Corps have been actively and efficiently prosecuted and are 
generally meeting the requirements of their scheduled com- 
pletion dates. 

VIII. 


PROCUREMENT OF ARMS 


The character of modern warfare has also had its effect 
on the procurement of arms. To plan for war today a na- 
tion should commence its preparations, at least, three to five 
years in advance. 

Some seven years ago Germany began to concentrate on 
its preparation for war. It evolved a new technique of 
diplomacy, a new form of propaganda and finally new tac- 
tical methods based on new weapons. The thought and 
energies of the entire country were devoted to preparation 
for war. 

In spite of repeated warnings, the democracies preferred 
not to compete with that preparation. As a result, in 1939 
Germany was ready to move toward its objectives, first 
without force and, then, at the first show of opposition to 
her plans, with terrific violence. Germany disclosed to the 
world a quantity and variety of modern weapons and, sec- 
ond, a method of employing them which have thus far 
achieved far-reaching results. 

Last year the War Department was faced with the neces- 
sity of acquiring in a short time munitions adequate to meet 
the munitions which Germany had spent seven years in pro- 
ducing. 

The weapons of modern war are marked by greatly in- 
creased mobility and fire power and it is just these elements 
which complicate and delay their manufacture. Weapons 
suitable for modern warfare almost invariably have to be 
manufactured so as to move faster and fire faster than did 
their counterparts in the last war. 

In 1917 and 1918, with the country actually at war and 
with an army actively engaged in the field and with all the 
enthusiasm and devotion to the task which a nation at war 
could apply, it would have taken us about two and one-half 
years from the commencement of our effort before we could 
have fully munitioned our Army. Consequently, as I have 
already pointed out, we were obliged to purchase from our 
Allies nearly all of our heavy weapons. 


Output SpEEDIER Now 


Today, assuming existing priorities are not altered, we 
shall, in spite of the greater complexity of modern weapons, 
do the job from eight months to one year faster than we 
were doing it then. 

The Army and the War Department made their initial 
and, perhaps, their chief contribution to the rearmament of 
this country in the prolonged studies and advance planning 


which took place long before there was any Office of Pro- 
duction Management to assist or any sufficient money avail- 
able to put the studies and plans into effect. The capacity 
of the country to make munitions was studied in peacetime, 
potential manufacturers were spotted, prototypes were devel- 
oped and built. 

That painstaking work has now been reflected in the 
speed and efficiency with which requests for appropriations 
were presented to Congress and the orders placed once Con- 
gress appropriated the necessary funds. 

What took many months to do in 1917 we did in 1940 
in a small fraction of that time. That initial task has now 
been performed by the department and we are prepared to 
proceed with the maintenance and expansion programs that 
follow the first step. 

In addition, the department has recently been given the 
responsibility of instituting a vast new program to cover 
the needs of those other natiors whose integrity we feel is 
vital to our defense. It will proceed with that program, I 
firmly believe, with even greater speed and efficiency than 
marked the programs which were instituted last Summer and 
last Fall. 

Orpvers Not FILtitep sy ARMY 


But while the Army can place orders, it does not fill them. 
The Army makes, in its own establishments, only a rela- 
tively small fraction of the arms and equipment which it 
uses. The actual production of by far the greater portion 
of our munitions is the responsibility of the private industries 
of the country which receive the orders. 

Thus far the department has imposed its military program 
on top of the normal commercial operations of the country 
and to date the government has done little to subordinate 
the civilian needs of the country to its military program. 

Possibly we can improve our rates of production if we cut 
into those needs. But the speed with which our rearmament 
program has gotten under way and the great improvements 
over our record in this respect in the last war is due, in the 
main, to the energy and efficiency of the officers and per- 
sonnel of the general staff and of the supply arms and 
branches of the War Department. 


IX. 
PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE 


Comparison of the speed with which our procurement pro- 
gram was instituted in 1940 with similar efforts in 1917 is 
convenient only to measure our rate of progress with our 
accomplishments of twenty-three years ago, but it may be of 
interest if only for that purpose. Let us consider first cer- 
tain ordnance items. 

By the close of the last war we were able to supply our 
Army in France from sources in this country with rifles, 
bayonets, cartridges and some other light equipment. All 
heavier equipment with which our soldiers fought was sup- 
plied by the French and the British, Our Army, as has 
been said, did its fighting with artillery purchased from 
France. We ordered over 10,000 75 mm. guns to be pro- 
duced in this country but none was finished in 1917 and in 
1918 we only succeeded in shipping 143 to France before 
the Armistice was signed. 


TANKS AND MACHINE GUNS 


In the last war, in spite of the American familiarity with 
tractor machinery and in spite of the fact that we ordered 
over 23,000 tanks to be produced in this country, not a single 
one of those tanks was finished in time for training purposes 
at home or for combat use overseas. 
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Today our production of tanks is already well under way 
and in quantity production in spite of the fact that the 
present-day tank is a far more complicated and intricate 
piece of mechanism than was the tank of the last war. 

We have many old type machine guns on hand from the 
last war. Our production of these weapons is one of which 
we can be proud but the demands for improved types of 
these weapons are great and exacting. With the need for 
heavier calibers and more intricate designs arising from air- 
craft, anti-aircraft, tank and anti-tank requirements, the 
problem of machine gun design and manufacture has become 
much more complicated and difficult. 

But here again the department was able to institute the 
program, select the types and the manufacturers, and place 
the orders practically as soon as the money was made avail- 
able by Congress. 

We have an entirely new line of artillery and mortars, 
all involving new designs. These weapons have much 
greater mobility, range and in many cases, fire power than 
their World War counterparts. In all of these items we are 
far ahead of our 1917 schedules. Highly complicated anti- 
aircraft guns—guns which are clock-like in their intricacy 
and which fire heavy caliber projectiles at phenomenal rates 
of speed have been developed and are now in production. 

In the World War only one gun especially designed for 
anti-aircraft fire was completely finished in this country by 
the time of the Armistice. 


New Typrs ANTICIPATED 


Before 1940 the War Department had anticipated the need 
for the new artillery types but it was not until September, 
1940, that money was available in sufficient quantity to en- 
able the Ordnance Department to institute an adequate 
artillery program. 

The development of actual warfare culminating in the 
break-through in Flanders necessitated some rapid modifica- 
tion of types but it is a tribute to the planning of the War 
Department that the designs required so little change after 
the reports of the performance of the various weapons began 
to come in from our observers. 

In ordnance items the chief modifications which actual 
warfare induced were in the design of tanks. The new de- 
signs were promptly put in production, however, and as a 
result all of our equipment now in production is thoroughly 
modern. 

One aspect of the ordnance program which is present as a 
retarding factor in 1940 and which was not present in 
1917 results from the competition which ordnance manu- 
facturers must encounter with the aircraft suppliers for ma- 
chine tools. 

With the metallization of airplanes and airplane parts and 
with the greatly increased emphasis on the importance of 
aircraft generally, it has been found that conflicting de- 
mands for machine tools have arisen and all ordnance items, 
except aircraft armament, have been sharply subordinated in 
their priority to aircraft needs as well as to the needs of 
the Navy. 

But in spite of these delays, unless the priorities of ord- 
nance items are further modified, the ordnance program 
should proceed in accordance with the above outlines, i.e., 
with quantity production averaging about one year to four- 
teen months after placement of the order. 


} «i 
PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT 


Although the problem of aircraft procurement varies 
somewhat from that of ordnance by reason of the fact that 


the department is dependent entirely upon private industry 
for the manufacture (and to a substantial extent for the 
design) of aircraft, the aircraft procurement program has 
also been marked by the shortness of time within which large 
orders were placed after appropriations became available. 

Whereas in 1917, after war was declared, it was necessary 
to send a mission to Europe to find out what types of air- 
planes were required, the Air Corps in 1940 had already 
made that study and knew what types it wanted. Im- 
mediately upon receiving the necessary funds for their pro- 
curement they were ordered, practically all within one 
month’s time. Congress made available approximately one 
and one-half billion dollars for the purchase of airplanes 
in September of 1940, as against the sum of $365,000,000 
made available for the production of planes in this country 
in July of 1917. 


PLaNEs Now Are CostTLy 


Roughly, the airplanes today cost five times more than 
they did in 1917 and, while some allowance must be made 
for increased labor and material costs, these figures give a 
fairly accurate measure of the greater complexity of the 
planes which we now have to produce as compared with 
those of 1917. 

In 1917, it was not until October—nearly seven months 
after war had been declared—that a single one of the fam- 
ous old DH-4’s was ordered and it was not until late in 
1918 that the first planes were delivered in France. Those 
planes, by the way, although a standard combat type in 1917, 
could not anywhere nearly equal the performance of our 
basic trainer plane today. 

Some further conception of the magnitude of the task 
involved in modern aircraft manufacture can also be given 
by the realization that one of our newer type four-engine 
bombers will cost initially to manufacture between $700,000 
and $800,000. Even after full production has been attained 
each one of these planes will cost approximately $300,000. 


MopIFICATIONS IN DESIGNS 


The exigencies of actual combat brought about, as always, 
necessary modifications in our designs, but these modifications 
were mainly in armor and armament. Planes in production 
at the time of the break-through were promptly modified 
and some slow-up of production, of course, resulted, but the 
planes ordered under the new appropriations embodied from 
the outset the new designs. 

A notable instance of the farsightedness of American de- 
sign is the case of the heavy multiple-engine bomber. One 
type of these bombers was designed by us as early as 1934 
and it has been in service for five years. To this day, it is 
probably the finest heavy bomber in the air. At the high 
altitudes at which it can fly, it can outdistance all but the 
very fastest pursuit ships and its speed is so great that even 
the fastest modern fighters have difficulty in overtaking it. 

In aircraft procurement as in ordnance, although we have 
greatly speeded up the work involved in placing orders with 
commercial plants, the general rule still remains true that 
it takes American manufacturers from one year to one and 
one-half years to reach quantity production. 


XI. 
REGARDING OTHER SUPPLIES 


I have made special reference thus far only to the procure- 
ment of ordnance and aircraft items. There are other supply 
services of the Army which have performed great tasks 
promptly and thoroughly. 

They are less spectacular and we do not hear much of 
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them, partly because they do their job well and partly be- 
cause their requirements, although enormous in the aggre- 
gate, can be produced with relative rapidity. Without their 
services, however, there would be no one to man the guns 
and planes which take so much longer to produce. 

The Quartermaster Corps has many procurement respon- 
sibilities other than its construction program. It provides 
the food and clothing for the soldier and, generally speaking, 
it provides the motor vehicles and other means by which he 
is transported from place to place. 

No difficulties are contemplated in the prompt completion 
of the Quartermaster equipment program. 

The Engineer, Signal and Medical Corps and the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service have also been responsible for the plan- 
ning and procurement of large stores of material, practically 
all of which has been ordered and great quantities of which 
are already on hand. 


XII. 
SUMMARY 


To summarize—the War Department, due to changed 
conditions of warfare and to the unexpectedly successful 
tactics of an aggressor nation in Europe, was suddenly faced 
last June with a new and difficult problem. It involved the 
creation in this country of a large, highly mobile force, and 
it involved training, housing and equipping it for modern 
combat. 

The War Department had the full responsibility of meet- 
ing this problem. By the middle of this Summer the Army 





We Cannot Win This War for England 


WE ARE WEAKENING OUR DEFENSE POSITION 


will be assembled, housed and in the full course of its train- 
ing. 

The initial phases of the War Department’s production 
responsibility have been completed and this Summer the 
forces in training will be well on their way to being fully 
equipped. No soldier will lack the basic weapons sufficient 
to carry his training well ahead and his heavier equipment 
will be coming forward steadily and in substantial quan- 
tities. 

Task Now Up To INbustry 


All of the work necessary to bring this about has been 
performed under the greatest pressure and at very high 
speed. From this point forward, the chief responsibility for 
the speedy completion of the equipment will rest upon Amer- 
ican industry. , 

The officials of the supply services and the War Depart- 
ment will continue to supervise, coordinate, inspect and 
supply technical information in connection with the manu- 
facture of equipment, but their contributions to date will 
have made it possible for commercial firms to advance the 
delivery of the equipment some eight to twelve months 
ahead of our 1917-18 experience. 

With the magnitude of the task and the speed and pres- 
sure under which it was performed, it is inevitable that some 
mistakes have been made; but, when the work of this com- 
mittee is completed, I am confident that it will be found 
that the total of those mistakes will appear quite insignificant 
when set against the value of the time saved and the size of 
the task performed. 


By COL. CHAS. A. LINDBERGH 
Delivered at the meeting of the America First Committee, New York, April 23, 1941 


of this war can be argued. Some are primarily ideal- 

istic. Some are primarily practical. One should, I 
believe, strive for a balance of both. But, since the issues 
that can be covered in a single address are limited, tonight 
I shall discuss the war from a viewpoint which is primarily 
practical. It is not that I believe ideals are unimportant, 
even among the realities of war; but if a nation is to sur- 
vive in a hostile world, its ideals must be backed by the hard 
logic of military practicability. If the outcome of war de- 
pended upon ideals alone, this would be a different world 
than it is today. 

I know I will be severely criticized by the interventionists 
in America when I say we should not enter a war unless 
we have a reasonable chance of winning. That, they will 
claim, is far too materialistic a standpoint. They will ad- 
vance again the same arguments that were used to persuade 
France to declare war against Germany in 1939. But I do 
not believe that our American ideals, and our way of life, 
will gain through an unsuccessful war. And I know that the 
United States is not prepared to wage war in Europe suc- 
cessfully at this time. We are no better prepared today 
than France was when the interventionists in Europe per- 
suaded her to attack the Siegfried Line. 

I have said before, and I will say again, that I believe it 
will be a tragedy to the entire world if the British Empire 
collapses. That is one of the main reasons why I opposed 
this war before it was declared, and why I have constantly 


, NHERE are many viewpoints from which the issues 


advocated a negotiated peace. I did not feel that England 
and France had a reasonable chance of winning. France has 
now been defeated; and, despite the propaganda and confu- 
sion of recent months, it is now obvious that England is 
losing the war. I believe this is realized even by the British 
Government. But they have one last desperate plan remain- 
ing. They hope that they may be able to persuade us to send 
another American Expeditionary Force to Europe and to 
share with England militarily, as well as financially, the 
fiasco of this war. 


Says ENGLAND MISINFORMS 


I do not blame England for this hope, or for asking for 
our assistance. But we now know that she declared a war 
under circumstances which led to the defeat of every na- 
tion that sided with her from Poland to Greece. We know 
that in the desperation of war England promised to all these 
nations armed assistance that she could not send. We know 
that she misinformed them as she has misinformed us, con- 
cerning her state of preparation, her military strength, and 
the progress of the war. 

In time of war, truth is always replaced by propaganda. I 
do not believe we should be too quick to criticize the ac- 
tions of a belligerent nation. There is always the question 
whether we, ourselves, would do better under similar cir- 
cumstances. But we in this country have a right to think 
of the welfare of America first, just as the people in England 
thought first of their own country when they encouraged 
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the smaller nations of Europe to fight against hopeless odds. 
When England asks us to enter this war, she is considering 
her own future, and that of her empire. In making our 
reply, I believe we should consider the future of the United 
States and that of the Western Hemisphere. 

It is not only our right, but it is our obligation as Ameri- 
can citizens to look at this war objectively and to weigh our 
chances for success if we should enter it. I have attempted 
to do this, especially from the standpoint of aviation; and I 
have been forced to the conclusion that we cannot win this 
war for England, regardless of how much assistance we send. 


Hoitps We Arg ILL-EQuipPED 


I ask you to look at the map of Europe today and see if 
you can suggest any way in which we could win this war if 
we entered it. Suppose we had a large army in America, 
trained and equipped. Where would we send it to fight? 
The campaigns of the war show only too clearly how diff- 
cult it is to force a landing, or to maintain an army, on a 
hostile coast. 

Suppose we took our Navy from the Pacific, and used it 
to convoy British shipping. That would not win the war 
for England. It would, at best, permit her to exist under 
the constant bombing of the German air fleet. Suppose we 
had an air force that we could send to Europe. Where could 
it operate? Some of our squadrons might be based in the 
British Isles; but it is physically impossible to base enough 
aircraft in the British Isles alone to equal in strength the 
aircraft that can be based on the Continent of Europe. 

I have asked these questions on the supposition that we had 
in existence an Army and an air force large enough and well 
enough equipped to send to Europe; and that we would dare 
to remove our Navy from the Pacific. Even on this basis, I 
do not see how we could invade the Continent of Europe 
successfully as long as all of that Continent and most of 
Asia is under Axis domination. But the fact is that none 
of these suppositions are correct. We have only a one-ocean 
Navy. Our Army is still untrained and inadequately equipped 
for foreign war. Our air force is deplorably lacking in 
modern fighting planes because most of them have already 
been sent to Europe. 

When these facts are cited, the interventionists shout that 
we are defeatists, that we are undermining the principles of 
democracy, and that we are giving comfort to Germany by 
talking about our military weakness. But everything I men- 
tion here has been published in our newspapers, and in the 
reports of congressional hearings in Washington. Our mili- 
tary position is well known to the governments of Europe and 
Asia. Why, then, should it not be brought to the attention of 
our own people? 


Scores INTERVENTIONISTS 


I say it is the interventionist in America, as it was in Eng- 
land and in France, who gives comfort to the enemy. I say 
it is they who are undermining the principles of democracy 
when they demand that we take a course to which more 
than 80 per cent of our citizens are opposed. I charge them 
with being the real defeatists, for their policy has led to the 
defeat of every country that followed their advice since this 
war began. There is no better way to give comfort to an 
enemy than to divide the people of a nation over the issue 
of foreign war. There is no shorter road to defeat than by 
entering a war with inadequate preparation. Every nation 
that has adopted the interventionist policy of depending on 
some one else for its own defense has met with nothing but 
defeat and failure. 

When history is written, the responsibility for the down- 
fall of the democracies of Europe will rest squarely upon the 


shoulders of the interventionists who led their nations into 
war uninformed and unprepared. With their shouts of de- 
featism, and their distain of reality, they have already sent 
countless thousands of young men to death in Europe. From 
the campaign of Poland to that of Greece, their prophesies 
have been false and their policies have failed. Yet these are 
the people who are calling us defeatists in America today. 
And they have led this country, too, to the verge of war. 

There are many such interventionists in America, but there 
are more people among us of a different type. That is why 
you and I are assembled here tonight. There is a policy open 
to this nation that will lead to success—a policy that leaves 
us free to follow our own way of life, and to develop our 
own civilization. It is not a new and untried idea. It was 
advocated by Washington. It was incorporated in the 
Monroe Doctrine. Under its guidance, the United States 
has become the greatest nation in the world. 

it is based upon the belief that the security of a nation 
lies in the strength and character of its own people. It recom- 
mends the maintenance of armed forces sufficient to defend 
this hemisphere from attack by any combination of foreign 
powers. It demands faith in an independent American des- 
tiny. This is the policy of the America First Committee to- 
day. It is a policy not of isolation, but of independence; not 
of defeat, but of courage. It is a policy that led this nation 
to success during the most trying years of our history, and 
it is a policy that will lead us to success again. 

We have weakened ourselves for many months, and still 
worse, we have divided our own people by this dabbling in 
Europe’s wars. While we should have been concentrating 
on American defense we have been forced to argue over for- 
eign quarrels. We must turn our eyes and our faith back 
to our own country before it is too late. And when we do 
this, a different vista opens before us. Practically every 
difficulty we would face in invading Europe becomes an 
asset to us in defending America. Our enemy, and not we, 
would then have the problem of transporting millions of 
troops across the ocean and landing them on a hostile shore. 
They, and not we, would have to furnish the convoys to 
transport guns and trucks and munitions and fuel across 
three thousand miles of water. Our battleships and sub- 
marines would then be fighting close to their home bases. 
We would then do the bombing from the air and the tor- 
pedoing at sea. And if any part of an enemy convoy should 
ever pass our navy and our air force, they would still be 
faced with the guns of our coast artillery and behind them 
the divisions of our Army. 


Denies U. S. Coutp Be INVADED 


The United States is better situated from a military 
standpoint than any other nation in the world. Even in our 
present condition of unpreparedness no foreign power is in 
a position to invade us today. If we concentrate on our own 
defenses and build the strength that this nation should main- 
tain, no foreign army will ever attempt to land on American 
shores. 

War is not inevitable for this country. Such a claim is 
defeatism in the true sense. No one can make us fight abroad 
unless we ourselves are willing to do so. No one will at- 
tempt to fight us here if we arm ourselves as a great nation 
should be armed. Over a hundred million people in this 
nation are opposed to entering the war. If the principles of 
democracy mean anything at all, that is reason enough for 
us to stay out. If we are forced into a war against the 
wishes of an overwhelming majority of our people, we will 
have proved democracy such a failure at home that there 
will be little use fighting for it abroad. 
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The time has come when those of us who believe in an 
independent American destiny must band togther and or- 
ganize for strength. We have been led toward war by a 
minority of our people. This minority has power. It has 
influence. It has a loud voice. But it does not represent the 
American people. During the last several years I have 
traveled over this country from one end to the other. I have 
talked to many hundreds of men and women, and I have 
letters from tens of thousands more, who feel the same way 
as you and I, 


Says Majority Lacks Power 


Most of these people have no influence or power. Most 
of them have no means of expressing their convictions, except 
by their vote which has always been against this war. They 
are the citizens who have had to work too hard at their daily 
jobs to organize political meetings. Hitherto, they have re- 
lied upon their vote to express their feelings; but now they 
find that it is hardly remembered except in the oratory of a 
political campaign. These people—the majority of hard- 
working American citizens, are with us. They are the true 
strength of our country. And they are beginning to realize, 
as you and J, that there are times when we must sacrifice our 


normal interests in life in order to insure the safety and the 
welfare of our nation. 

Such a time has come. Such a crisis is here. That is why 
the America First Committee has been formed—to give voice 
to the people who have no newspaper, or newsreel, or radio 
station at their command to give voice to the people who must 
do the paying, and the fighting, and the dying if this country 
enters the war. 

Whether or not we do enter the war rests upon the 
shoulders of you in this audience, upon us here on this plat- 
form, upon meetings of this kind that are being held by 
Americans in every section of the United States today. It 
depends upon the action we take, and the courage we show 
at this time. If you believe in an independent destiny for 
America, if you believe that this country should not enter 
the war in Europe, we ask you to join the America First 
Committee in its stand. We ask you to share our faith in the 
ability of this nation to defend itself, to develop its own 
civilization, and to contribute to the progress of mankind in 
a more constructive and intelligent way than has yet been 
found by the warring nations of Europe. We need your sup- 
port, and we need it now. The time to act is here. I thank 
you. 


Tremendous Issues Are Being Decided 


NONE OF US NEED FEAR FOR THE TRIUMPH OF OUR CAUSE 


By VISCOUNT HALIFAX, British Ambassador to the United States 
Delivered before the English Speaking Union, New York, April 15, 1941 


AM particularly glad of the opportunity of thanking 

the committee for what they have done in helping 

British mothers and their children who came here at the 
beginning of the war. 

I speak to you tonight at a moment big with fate, when 
the war is entering on a new phase, and tremendous issues 
are being decided. Nothing is to be gained by underrating 
the grave repercussions caused by the events of the last few 
days in the Balkans and North Africa. Let us look at them 
straight for what they are—black spots in the picture of the 
war, and having done that, take a general view of the whole 
situation, 

What has happened in the Balkans? Hitler has played 
his usual game of pretending to negotiate with his victim 
while all the time preparing for that victim’s destruction. 
The people of Yugoslavia fortunately resisted the methods 
which had betrayed Bulgaria to Hitler without recourse to 
arms, and chose to do battle rather than tamely suffer 
slavery. 

The moment Hitler found that cajolery and blackmail 
were alike unavailing, he struck. Yugoslavia was caught 
before her mobilization was complete, and before the staff 
conversations which, alas, her previous government had de- 
clined, could be made effective. 


INITIAL SuccEsS INEVITABLE 


The situation is still far from clear, but it is evident that 
the German forces, moving in overwhelming strength at a 
moment chosen by themselves, have had, as they were bound 
to have, a large measure of initial success. Their armored 
columns have traveled with great speed along the valleys 
which divide Greece from Yugoslavia, and are reported to 
have joined hands with the Italian forces in Albania, which 


have themselves been almost certainly reinforced by German 
mountain troops. 

Salonika has fallen, and the Germans are already striking 
at the Anglo-Greek lines which guard the heart of Greece. 
Part of the Greek and Yugoslav Armies have been cut off. 

Meanwhile, in order to support Greece and Yugoslavia, 
we had deliberately weakened our forces in North Africa. 
We were well aware of the risks involved, but we were de- 
termined not to leave those gallant allies unsupported. It 
has accordingly been necessary to withdraw in Libya to new 
positions, and though we have suffered loss in doing so, we 
have made the enemy pay dearly for his advance. 

While the present situation is not free from anxiety, 
there is no reason to suppose that it will not be held, and 
every stage in the forward movement of the enemy imposes 
new difficulties on his problem of maintenance and shortens 
the British supply lines. A stream of British reinforcements 
in men and material is steadily flowing into that theatre and, 
as I shall mention later, this process is greatly helped by the 
recent action of the President in opening the Red Sea to 
shipping of the United States. 

Side by side with the unfolding of these great events, we 
have seen Hitler intensify his efforts to destroy our shipping 
and to break the morale of our people by night bombing. 
Such is a truthful presentation of the more ugly facts, and 
there is nothing gained by not looking them squarely in the 
face. 


British STAND READY 


The British people will certainly be ready to do so; for 
one of the chief reasons for the Prime Minister’s hold on 
their trust is that he has never been afraid to tell them the 
truth. And they are accordingly prepared to take long views. 
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The tremendous run of success against the Italians caused 
them no exaggerated feelings of elation, nor will they be 
unduly disturbed by the present set-backs. 

The late Lord Salisbury used to advise statesmen always 
to use large-scale maps. The spirit of that advice is equally 
good in taking stock of our situation today. 

I make no claim to be a military strategist, but there are 
certain large facts which are plain. Germany went into this 
war with the accumulated strength of long years of prepara- 
tion. We have always known that we could not reach any- 
thing like our full strength till more than two years had 
gone. During the whole of this period we knew, quite apart 
from all the hazards of war, that we were bound to be at 
grave disadvantage. Only now is the balance in material 
for us, with your help, beginning to be redressed. 

But on closer study of what is happening in the Balkans 
it is important to remember that Hitler always hoped to 
achieve a bloodless victory over both Greece and Yugo- 
slavia. How much easier would have been his task if both 
these countries had allowed him uncontested passage! 

His expectations have been rudely deceived and he is now 
committed to a campaign in the Balkans against sturdy 
fighters with all the expenditure of effort and interruption 
of vital economic supplies that this involves. 


GERMAN HELP DELAYED 


In North Africa it was always within the power of the 
Germans, with great superiority of numbers to send power- 
ful reinforcements to their unhappy Axis partner at any 
time since the collapse of France. It would have been far 
more dangerous if they had done so before we had destroyed 
most of the Italian Army and a large part of the Italian 
Navy. I constantly wondered why they did not do so. 

There is one further fact of first importance to be entered 
on the credit side. In the great trial of strength last Autumn 
between the German and British air forces, when our force 
was nothing like as strong as it is now, the German air force 
was decisively defeated. 

What is the broad picture that emerges? A Germany 
more powerful, but compelled to strike in one direction 
where she surely thought her Axis partner ought to have been 
able to secure favorable results unaided, and obliged to 
strike also in another direction where no doubt a few months 
ago Hitler counted on undermining resistance without the 
necessity of fighting. 

The result is that, instead of being able to concentrate 
his strength against ourselves in the only theatre which 
could be decisive, he has been forced to send his legions into 
fields in which, whatever success he may win, he cannot 
achieve that success against Great Britain which can alone 
win the war. 

That is why he will continue to make every effort, by 
ruthless attacks on shipping and indiscriminate night bomb- 
ing, to smash the center of resistance. Our Air Force is an 
incomparably more formidable instrument than it was even 
a few months ago and with your help is beginning to be 
able to give Hitler as good as and better than he gives us. 
We must not look for speedy results in the conquest of the 
night bomber. But if you watch the communiqués—which 
tell the truth, you know that the toll of machines destroyed 
by the aid of science slowly mounts and there is here certainly 
no reason for discouragement. 


SHIPPING SITUATION GRAVE 


The Prime Minister dealt at some length in his recent 
survey with the shipping situation. He made no attempt to 
minimize its gravity, but he gave good ground for thinking 


that the Battle of the Atlantic is a battle we can certainly 
win, provided that our joint resources are, to the full limits 
of our respective possibilities, brought to bear. 

The President has just taken action in three directions of 
great practical value. 

First he has added to our anti-submarine forces an invalu- 
able group of United States Coast Guard cutters, and may 
I add that with your rapidly growing Navy I trust that your 
officers will not long remain without the sea-going com- 
mand of which the transfer of these ships deprived them. 

Second he has taken steps to make available for use the 
foreign shipping lying idle in the ports of the United States. 

And third, he has declared the Red Sea no longer to be 
within the combat area, because of the fact that recent British 
victories have removed the danger in which American 
shipping might otherwise there have been involved by reason 
of belligerent activities. Whether at any time it may be 
within your power to take further action to meet the situa- 
tion as it develops, it is not for me to say. 

Hitler is now faced by the spectacle, which is for him a 
spectre, of the growing productive strength of the United 
States and the British Commonwealth, reflected in the in- 
creasing military resources that are being steadily marshaled 
against him on land and sea and in the air. 


LANGUAGE A Stronc Bonp 


That joint effort is the translation into action of that 
which is the purpose of this union. The name of your so- 
ciety rightly lays emphasis on language as one of the most 
potent bonds by which men are held together. Not only 
does it simplify the process of reaching common thought, but 
those who enjoy a common language are common heirs and 
possessors of all its greatest treasures. You have as much 
right as we to be proud of those Englishmen who through 
centuries have made the English language the vehicle of much 
of man’s finest thought. 

It ought to be significant to us all that their main and 
most enduring contribution has been directly concerned with 
interpreting in words those ideals which we are fighting 
to protect today—human personality and the freedom which 
is at once its guardian and its goal. 

It is this love of freedom that in the case of the British 
Commonwealth impels the march of freemen from the four 
quarters of the world, and which is the most precious thing 
we all share in the darkest days that mankind has known. 
We should be false to everything that has made us what 
we are were we to shrink from any efforts to save our 
heritage. 

There is always a danger that those who enjoy some gift 
won for them by their fathers, may come to forget the price 
paid for it, and to feel it so secure that they need do little to 
deserve it. We shall not make that mistake. If we are indeed 
in earnest when we think of freedom as the pearl of great 
price, we cannot count the cost of keeping it. 

The record of what the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions has done and is doing in this struggle shows more 
clearly than words that it is not content with lip service to 
the ideals which it proclaims. Without grudge or stint it is 
giving all it has to the common cause. 

From each of the great Dominions and from India comes 
the same message of work, of struggle and of sacrifice. If 
money be any criterion, expenditure upon the war is now 
running at half the total national income of Great Britain 
and her partner nations. 

This, translated into production, has meant a steadily in- 
creasing flow of munitions of war from new factories and 
workshops throughout these vast countries and from India 
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which are now coming into war production at an ever faster 
rate. Their output is moving across the seas to the points 
where it is required, and it is that movement which at all 
costs must be maintained. 

Most important of all, in the realm of man power is the 
same tale of open-hearted sacrifice, and behind this many- 
sided effort of the British Commonwealth stands the United 
States, with its vast productive power now steadily getting 
into its stride, and determined, as the lease-lend bill shows, 
to “give us the tools with which we can finish the job.” 

I wish I could convey to you, and through you to every 
man and woman in the United States, the feeling with which 
my countrymen have seen this new evidence that your people 
are firmly ranged with us to see that freedom shall not perish 
from the earth. This great association of free men, resolute 
and determined, is not far short of 200,000,000 souls. 
Democracies are traditionally difficult to organize and slow 
to move. 

Men conscious of their part in a nation’s life, feeling their 
own responsibility and their right to decide as conscience may 
dictate, need time before they reach final, and perhaps ir- 
revocable, decisions. Conviction often comes gradually, even 
though there is no time to lose and tardiness in war can be 
dangerously costly. But when democracies do move as they 
are moving today, with united and inexorable purpose, their 
momentum has a drive and thrust denied to enslaved people. 

And can Hitler with all his Nazi organization, With his 
tremendous array of guns and tanks and bayonets, eyen sup- 
ported by all the unnamed torture of the concentration camp 
and all the weapons of secret fear that the Gestapo can em- 
ploy—can Hitler with all this hold down indefinitely millions 
of men and women whose hatred of him and all he represents 
grows daily? I have no doubt about the answer which all 
history gives to such a question. 


Sea Power STILL STANDS 


And there is one other of these large factors, perhaps the 
most important, which I have not mentioned. After just 
over eighteen months of war, after considerable successes, 
and with perhaps further successes still to come, Hitler still 
finds himself obliged to reckon with the heavy hand of sea 
power. 

Have the aid or the resources of Nazi science, or the eco- 
nomics of the New Order been able like Delilah of old to 
shear the locks of Samson and rob sea power of its virtue 


and its ability in the end to play its historic role? The his- 
tory of the struggle at sea since the war began gives every 
reason to believe that the strength of sea power is un- 
diminished, and in the end will play the largest part in bring- 
ing down the pillars of the Nazi temple. 

Ebb and flow must always mark the tide of war, but there 
are two main lines of thought which give me complete con- 
fidence in the ultimate outcome. First, the mass of practical 
facts, some of which I have outlined. These take time to 
make their weight felt, but in the end must be decisive. 

But over and above all this I find my mind constantly 
turning back to that which is cardinal and matters most of 
all. The same spirit, the same thirst for freedom which 
created this United States, which created the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, cannot, so long as it retains its true 
vitality, go down before so vile a thing as the Nazi system 
has shown itself to be. 

And here I beg you to remember this: the battle is en- 
gaged, and, has happened more than once before, Hitler is 
straining every nerve in an endeavor to undermine British 
morale, your morale, and to discourage our friends by 
making them think that their help will arrive too late. Ger- 
man propaganda is coming over in waves—not of the future, 
but of the present. In one more despairing effort to sap our 
will power, for this is one of the great weapons in Hitler’s 
armory, he uses it with no greater scruple than he uses his 
other engines of destruction, but we have it always in our 
power to defeat it. 

Our own will and our own faith are our best defenders, 
provided that they constantly inspire our action with their 
own resolution. 

More than 2,000 years ago the great Athenian spoke, 
over the graves of his countrymen who had died in defense 
of their sovereign city, words which have never ceased to 
move the hearts of men: 

“There was no one of the fallen,” he said, “who, pre- 
ferring the further enjoyment of his life, was thereby grown 
cowardly, for they fled no death but shame, and with their 
bodies they stood out the battle.” 

The call may not come to us all in the same form that it 
came to the Athenians of old, but if when judgment is re- 
corded on these present days we are found to stand in the 
spirit of that tradition, then none of us need fear for the 
triumph of our cause. 


Review of the War 


EVERYTHING TURNS UPON THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered before the House of Commons, London, April 9, 1941 


E are now able, and indeed required, to take a more 
W general view of the war than when this resolution 
of thanks was first conceived. 

The loss of Bengazi and the withdrawal imposed upon us 
by the German incursion into Cyreniaca are injurious chiefly 
on account of the valuable airfields around Bengazi which 
have now passed into enemy hands. 

Apart from this important aspect we should have been 
content, in view of the danger which was growing in the 
Balkans, to have halted our original advance at Tobruk. 

The rout of the Italians, however, made it possible to gain 
a good deal of ground easily and cheaply and it was thought 
worthwhile to do this, although in consequence of other ob- 


ligations, already beginning to descend upon us, only com- 
paratively light forces could be employed to hold what we 
had won. 

The movement of German air forces and armored troops 
from Italy and Sicily to Tripoli had begun even before 
we took Bengazi and our submarines and aircraft have taken 
a steady toll of the transports carrying the German troops 
and vehicles. 


Axis Force STRONG 


But that has not prevented, and could not prevent, their 
building up a strong armored force on the African shore. 
With this force they have made a rapid attack in greater 
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strength than our commanders expected at so early a date 
and we have fallen back upon stronger positions and more 
defensible country. 

I cannot attempt to forecast what the course of the fight- 
ing in Cyrenaica will be. It is clear, however, that military 
considerations alone must guide our generals, and that these 
must not in any way be complicated by what are called pres- 
tige values or considerations for public opinion. 

Now that the Germans are using their armored strength 
in Cyrenaica we must expect hard and severe fighting, not 
only for the defense of Cyrenaica but for the defense of 
Egypt. 

It is fortunate that the Italian collapse in Eritrea, Ethiopia 
and British and Italian Somaliland is liberating progressively 
very substantial forces and massess of transport to reinforce 
the Army of the Nile. 

This sudden darkening of the scene in Cyrenaica in no 
way detracts from the merits of the brilliant campaigns which 
have destroyed the Italian Empire in North and East Africa. 
Nor does it diminish our gratitude to the troops or our con- 
fidence in the commanders who led them. On the contrary, 
we shall show that our hearts go out to our armies even more 
warmly when they are in hard action than when they are 
sailing forward in the flowing tide of success. 

A fortnight ago I warned the public that an unbroken 
continuance of success could not be hoped for; that reverses 
as well as victories must be expected ; that we must be ready, 
indeed we always are ready, to take the rough with the 
smooth. 

Since I used this language other notable episodes have 
been added to those that had gone before. Cheren was 
stormed after hard fighting which cost about 4,000 casualties. 


PRAISE FOR INDIAN TROOPS 


The. main resistance of the Italian army in Eritrea was 
overcome. Foremost in all this fighting in Eritrea were our 
Indian troops, who at all points and on all occasions sustained 
the martial reputation of the sons of Hindustan. 

After the fall of Cheren the army advanced. Asmara has 
surrendered, the port of Massawa is in our hands. The Red 
Sea has been virtually cleared of enemy warships, which is 
a matter of considerable and even far reaching convenience. 
Harar has fallen and our troops have entered and taken 
charge of Addis Ababa. 

The Duke of Aosta’s army has retreated into the moun- 
tains where it is being attended upon by the patriot forces 
of Ethiopia. The complete destruction or capture of all 
Italian forces in Abyssinia (Ethiopia) with corresponding 
immediate relief to our operations elsewhere, may be reason- 
ably expected. 

Besides these land operations the Royal Navy under Ad- 
miral Cunningham, splendidly aided by the fleet air arm 
and the R. A. F. have gained the important sea battle of 
Cape Matapan—decisively breaking Italian naval power in 
the Mediterranean. 

When we look back upon the forlorn position in which 
we were left in the Middle East by the French collapse, and 
when we remember that not only were our forces in the Nile 
Valley outnumbered by four or five to one by the Italian 
armies, that we could not contemplate without anxiety the 
defense of Nairobi, of Khartum, of Cairo, Alexandria, Jeru- 
salem and the Suez Canal, and that this situation has been 
marvelously transformed; that we have taken more Italian 
prisoners than we had troops in the country, that the British 
Empire has fought alone and conquered alone except for the 
aid of the gallant Free French and Belgian forces who, al- 
though few in number, have borne their part—when all this 


is recalled amid the unrelenting pressure of events, I feel 
confident that I can commit this resolution to the House, and 
that it will be most heartily and enthusiastically acclaimed. 


SITUATION IN THE BALKANS 


I now turn from Cyrenaica and Abyssinia to the formid- 
able struggle which has followed the German invasion of the 
Balkan Peninsula. 

We have watched with growing concern the German ab- 
sorption of Hungary, the occupation of Rumania and the 
seduction and occupation of Bulgaria. 

Step by step we have seen this movement of German mil- 
itary power to the east and southeast of Europe. A re- 
morseless accumulation of German armored and motorized 
divisions and of aircraft has been in progress in all these 
countries for months. 

And at length we find that the Greeks and the Yugoslavs, 
nations and States which never wished to take part in the 
war, neither of which was capable of doing the slightest in- 
jury to Germany, must now fight to the death for their 
freedom and for the lands of their fathers. 

Until Greece was suddenly and treacherously invaded at 
the behest of the base Italian dictator, she had observed me- 
ticulous neutrality. It may be that the sentiments of her 
people were on our side, but nothing could have been more 
correct than the behavior of her government. 

We had no contacts or engagements of a military character 
with the Greek Government. Although there were islands 
like Crete of the highest naval consequence to us, and al- 
though we had given Greece our guarantee against aggres- 
sion, we abstained from the slightest intrusion upon her. It 
was only when she appealed to us for aid against the Italians 
that we gave whatever support in the air and in supplies 
was possible. 

All this time the Germans continued to give friendly as- 
sistance to Greece and to toy with the idea of a new com- 
mercial treaty. German high officials, both in Athens and 
Berlin, expressed disapproval of the Italian invasion. 

From the beginning of December the movements of Ger- 
man forces through Hungary and through Rumania toward 
Bulgaria became apparent to all. 


INFILTRATION BY NAZIS 


More than two months ago, by the traitorous connivance of 
the Bulgarian King and government, advance parties of the 
German air force in plain clothes gradually took possession 
of Bulgarian air fields. 

Many thousands of German airmen, soldiers and political 
police were ensconced in key positions before the actual an- 
nouncement of the accession of Bulgaria to the Axis was 
made. 

German troops then began to pour into Bulgaria in very 
large numbers. One of their objectives was plaintly Salonika, 
which I may mention they entered at 4 o’clock this morning. 

It has never been our policy nor our interest to see the war 
carried into the Balkan Peninsula. At the end of February 
we sent Foreign Secretary Eden and General Sir John G. 
Dill to the Middle East to see if anything could be done to 
form a united defensive front in the Balkans. They went 
to Athens, and to Ankara and would have gone to Belgrade 
but they were refused permission by Prince Paul’s govern- 
ment. 

If these three threatened States had stood together they 
could have had at their disposal sixty or seventy divisions, 
which with a combined plan and prompt united action taken, 
might have confronted the Germans with a resistance which 
might well have deterred them altogether and must in any 
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case have delayed them a long time, having regard to the 
mountainous and broken character of the country and limits 
of communications. 

Although we were anxious to promote such a defensive 
front, by which alone the peace of the Balkans could be 
maintained, we were determined not to urge upon the Greeks, 
already at grips with the Italians, any course contrary to their 
desires. 

‘The support which we can give to the peoples fighting 
for freedom in the Balkans and in Turkey, or ready to fight, 
is necessarily limited at present and we did not wish to take 
the responsibility of pressing the Greeks to engage in a 
conflict. 

PLepcres GIVEN By GREEKS 

With the new and terrible foe gathering upon their borders, 
however, on the first occasion Eden and Dill met the Greek 
King and the Greek Prime Minister. The latter declared 
spontaneously on behalf of his government that Greece was 
resolved at all costs to defend her freedom and native soil 
against any aggressor, and that even if left wholly unsup- 
ported by Great Britain or by Turkey and Yugoslavia, they 
would remain faithful to their allegiance with Great Britain, 
which came into play at the opening of the Italian invasion, 
and would fight to the death against both Italy and Germany. 

This being so, our duty was clear. We were bound in 
honor to give them all the aid in our power. If they were 
resolved to face the might and fury of the Huns, we had no 
doubts but that we should share their ordeal, and that the 
soldiers of the British Empire must stand in the line with 
them. 

We were apprised by our generals on the spot, Dill and 
Sir Archibald Wavell, and Greek Commander in Chief Alex- 
ander Papagos—both victorious commanders in chief—that 
: sound military plan, giving good prospects of success, could 
be made. 

Of course in all these matters there is hazard. In this 
iny one can see, without particularizing unduly, there 
was tor us a double hazard. 

It remains to be seen how well these opposing risks and 
duties have been judged. But of this I am sure, that there 

no less likely way of winning a war than to adhere ped- 

intically to the maxim of “safety first.” 
* ‘Therefore, early in March we made a military agreement 
with the Greeks, and the considerable movement of British 
ind Imperial troops and supplies began. I cannot enter into 
while this widespread battle is going on, attempt 
either the situation or the prospects. 
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Once again we see the odious German poison technique 
employed. In this case, however, it was to the government 
rather than to the nation that the dose and inoculations were 
administered. The process was not hurried. Why should it 
be? All the time the German armies and air force were en- 
tering and massing in Bulgaria. From a few handfuls of 
tourists admiring the beauties of the Bulgarian landscape 
in the wintry weather, the German forces grew to seven, 
twelve, twenty and finally to twenty-five divisions. Presently 
the weak and unfortunate Prince and afterward his Ministers 
were summoned, like others before them, to Hitler’s foot- 
stool and a pact was signed which would have given Ger- 
many complete control not only over the body but over the 
soul of the Yugoslav nation. 

Then at last the people of Yugoslavia saw their peril, and 
with a universal spasm of revolt swept from power those who 
were leading them into a shameful tutelage, and resolved 
at the eleventh hour to guard their freedom and their honor 
with their lives. 

A boa constrictor who had already covered his prey with 
his foul saliva and then had it suddenly wrested from his 
coils, would be in an amiable mood compared with Hitler, 
Goering, Ribbentrop and the rest of the Nazi gang. 


VENGEANCE VOWED BY NAZIS 


A frightful vengeance was vowed against the Southern 
Slavs. Rapid, perhaps hurried, redispositions were made of 
German forces and German diplomacy. Hungary was offered 
large territorial gains to become the accomplice in the as- 
sault upon a friendly neighbor with whom she had just 
signed a sclemn pact of friendship and non-aggression. Count 
Teleki, Hungarian Premier, preferred to take his own life 
rather than join in such a deed of shame. 

A heavy forward movement of the German armies, already 
gathered in Austria, was set in motion through Hungary to 
the northern frontier of Yugoslavia. A ferocious howl of 
hatred from the supreme miscreant was the signal for the 
actual invasion. The open city of Belgrade was laid in ashes 
and a tremendous drive by the German armored forces in 
Bulgaria was launched westward into Southern Serbia. 

When it was no longer deemed worth while to keep up 
the farce of love for Greece, other powerful forces rolled 
forward into Greece, where they were at once unflinchingly 
encountered and have already sustained more than one bloody 
repulse at the hands of the heroic Greek army. The British 
and Imperial troops have not up to the present been engaged. 
Further than this, I cannot attempt to carry the tale. 


LARGER ASPECTS OF THE WAR 


I therefore turn for a few moments to the larger aspects 
of the war. I must first speak of France and of the French 
people, to whom in their sorrows we are united not only by 
memories but by living ties. 

I welcomed cordially the declaration of Marshal Petain 
that France would never act against her former allies or go 
to war with her former allies. Such a course, so insensate, 
so unnatural and on lower grounds so improvident, might 
well—though it is not for me to speak for any government 
but our own—such a course might alienate from France for 
long years the sympathy and support of the American democ- 
racy. I am sure that the French nation would, with what- 
ever means of expression are still open to them, repudiate 
shameful course. 

We must, however, realize that the government of Vichy 
is in a great measure dependent and, in a great many matters, 

ith happily not in all, in Hitler’s hands, acting daily 
through the Armistice Commission at Wiesbaden. Two mil- 
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lion Frenchmen are in German hands. A great part of the 
food supply in France has been seized by Germany. Both 
prisoners and food can be doled out in return for hostile 
propaganda or unfriendly action against Britain. Or again, 
the cost of the German occupation of France, for which a 
cruel and exorbitant toll is exacted, may be raised still further 
as a punishment for any manifestation of sympathy with us. 
Admiral Darlan tells us that the Germans have been 
generous in the treatment of France. All the information 
which we have, both from occupied and unoccupied France, 
makes me very doubtful whether the mass of the French 
people would endorse that strange and sinister tribute. 


Must MAINTAIN BLOCKADE 


But I must make it clear that we must maintain our 
blockade against Germany and rights of contraband control 
at sea, which have never been disputed or denied to any bel- 
ligerent and which a year ago France was exercising with us. 

Some time ago we were ready to open economic negotia- 
tions with the French to mitigate the hardships of their con- 
ditions, but any chance of fruitful negotiations was nipped 
in the bud by “the generous Germans’ and imperative 
orders were given from Weisbaden to Vichy to break off all 
contact with us. 

We have allowed very considerable quantities of food to 
go into France out of a sincere desire to spare the French 
people every hardship in our power. When, however, it comes 
to thousands of tons of rubber and other vital war material 
which pass, as we know, directly to the German armies, we 
are bound, even at the risk of collisions with French warships 
at sea, to enforce our rights as recognized by international 
law. 

There is another action into which Vichy might be led by 
the dictation of Germany: namely, sending powerful war 
vessels which are unfinished or even damaged from the French 
African ports to ports in metropolitan France now under 
German control or which may at very short notice fall under 
their control. 

Such movements of French war vessels from Africa to 
France would alter the balance of naval power and would 
thus prejudice the interests of the United States as well as 
our own. I trust that such incidents will be avoided, or if 
they are not avoided, that the consequences which will follow 
from them will be understood and fairly judged by the 
French nation for whose cause we are contending no less than 
for our own. 


STRENGTH OF THE R. A. F. 


I am glad to be able to report a continued and marked 
improvement in the relative strength of the R. A. F. com- 
pared with that of Germany. Also, I draw attention to the 
remarkable increase in its actual strength and in its bomb- 
ing capacity and also a marked augmentation in the power 
and size of the bombs which we shall be using in even greater 
number. 

The sorties which we are now accustomed to make upon 
German harbors and cities are increasing both in the num- 
ber of aircraft employed and in the weight of the discharge 
with every month that passes. 

In some cases we have already in our raids exceeded in 
severity anything which a single town has in a single night 
experienced over here. At the same time, there is a sensible 
improvement in our means of dealing with German raids 
upon this island. 

A very great measure of security has been given to this 
country in daylight and we are glad that the days are 
lengthening; but now the R. A. F. looks forward to the 
moonlight periods as opportunities for inflicting severe losses 


upon raiders as well as for striking hard at the enemy in 
his own territory. The fact that technical advisers welcome 
daylight, moonlight and starlight and that we do not rely 
for our protection on darkness, clouds and mist, as would 
have been the case some time ago, is pregnant with hope and 
with meaning. But, of course, all these tendencies are only 
in their early stages. 

But, after all, everything turns upon the Battle of the 
Atlantic which is proceeding with growing intensity on both 
sides. Our losses in ships and tonnage are very heavy and, 
vast as are the shipping resources we control, these losses 
could not continue indefinitely without seriously affecting 
our war effort and cur means of subsistence. 


Suip Losses AND GAINS 

It is no answer to say that we have inflicted upon the 
Germans and Italians a far higher proportion of losses, com- 
pared with the size of their merchant fleet, and that our 
world-wide traffic is maintained. We have in fact sunk, 
captured or seen scuttled over 2,300,000 tons of German 
and Italian shipping. We have lost nearly 4,000,000 tons of 
British tonnage. Against that we have brought under the 
British flag over 3,000,000 tons of foreign or newly con- 
structed tonnage, not counting considerable Allied tonnage 
under our control. Therefore, at the moment our enormous 
fleets sail the seas without any serious or obvious diminution 
so far as numbers of ships is concerned. 

But what is to happen in the future if losses continue at 
the present rate? Where are we to find another 3,000,000 
or +,000,000 tons to fill the gaps which are being created and 
to carry us on through 1942? 

We are building merchant ships upon a very considerable 
scale and to the utmost of our ability. We are also making 
a most strenuous effort to repair the large number of ves- 
sels damaged by the enemy and the still larger number 
damaged by Winter gales. We are doing our utmost to 
accelerate the turnaround of our ships, remembering that even 
ten days’ saving on turnaround of our immense fleet is equal 
to a reinforcement of 5,000,000 tons of imports in a single 
vear. 

All the energy and contrivance of which we are capable 
have been and will be devoted to these purposes and we are 
already conscious of substantial results. 

But when all is said and done, the only way in which we 
can get through the year 1942 without a very sensible con- 
traction of our war efforts is by another gigantic building 
of merchant ships in the United States similar to that prodigy 
of output accomplished by the Americans in 1918. 

All this has been in train in the United States for many 
months past. There has now been a very large extension of 
the program and we have assurance that several millions of 
tons of American newly-built shipping will be available for 
the common struggle during the course of the next year. 

Here, then, is the assurance upon which we may count 
for the staying power without which it will not be possible 
to save the world from the criminals who assail its future. 

But the Battle of the Atlantic must be won not only in 
the factories and shipyards but upon the blue water. I am 
confident that we shall succeed in coping with the air at- 
tacks which are made upon the shipping in our western and 
northwestern approaches. 

I hope eventually the inhabitants of the sister isle (Tre 
land) may realize that it is as much in their interests as it 
is in ours that their ports and airfields should be available 
for naval and air forces which much operate ever further 
into the Atlantic. 

But while I am hopeful we shall gain mastery over the 
air attacks upon our shipping, the U-boats and the surface 
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we ever farther to the westward, ever nearer to 
of the United States, and constitute a menace 
he overcome if the life of Britain is not to be 
if the purposes to which the Government 
of the United States have devoted themselves are 
frustrated. We shall, of course, make every effort 
power. 
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have already been placed at our disposal by the American 
Government and will soon be in action. These vessels, 
originally designed to enforce prohibition, will now serve an 
even higher purpose. 

It is, of course, very hazardous to try to forecast in what 
direction or directions Hitler will employ his military 
machine in the present year. He may at any time attempt the 
invasion of this island. That is an ordeal from which we 
shall not shrink. 

At the present moment he is driving fast through the 
Balkans and at any moment he may turn upon Turkey. But 
there are many signs which point to an attempt to secure 
the granary of the Ukraine (both in Russia) and the oil- 
fields of the Caucasus as a German means of gaining the 
resources wherewith to wear down the English-speaking 
world. 

All this is speculation, but I will say one thing more: 
Once we have gained the Battle of the Atlantic and are sure 
of the constant flow of American supplies which are being 
prepared for us, then, however far Hitler may go or what- 
ever new millions and scores of millions he may lap in 
misery, we who are armed with the sword of retributive 
justice shall be on his track. 


The Press and the War 
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NO CHOICE BUT TO PREPARE OURSELVES 


By JESSE JONES, Secretary of Commerce 
Delivered before the Annual Meeting of The Associated Press, New York, April 21, 1941 


S much as I appreciate the invitation to address The 
Associated Press, | am sure Mr. McLean and my 
ther friends among your directors did not invite me 
olely as a tellow Possibly your invita- 
tion came because today is Vexas’s birthday, the 105th anni- 
versary of the Battle of San Jacinto, where Sam Houston 
in independence for ‘Texas. 
Whatever the reason, | am honored by the invitation. It is 
privilege to meet with you and discuss informally some of 
ir current pr 
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Fortunately, 


most publishers and editors of 


American newspapers can be depended upon for a high order 
of integrity and patriotism. Fortunately, in America the 
people have the services of such agencies as The Associated 
Press, which strives to search out the news and report it 
impartially and completely. 

As for the freedom of the press, in my view, and as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt told the newspaper editors last week, we 
will never abandon the high ideal that the press should be 
free to seek out and to print the news and the truth, unless 
temporarily certain items having a military bearing might 
better go unpublished. 

Despite any of our shortcomings, it is safe to say that in 
no other part of the world is so much information so well 
presented. I might add, parenthetically, that over the years 
The Associated Press had made a great contribution toward 
this achievement. 

Here in the United States the press has reached its great- 
est height. To realize that, one need only compare American 
newspapers with those of any other country. In their news 
coverage, in the wide variety of it, in the character of its 
presentation, the newspapers of this country are unequaled. 
The very freedom of our press and the place it occupies in 
our lives gives it vast power. 

But we should not forget that with that power goes re- 
sponsibility. The greater the freedom, the greater the neces- 
sity that it always be exercised wisely and in the public in- 
terest. 

It is by recognition of that responsibility that the American 
press will best serve its own future, and the cause of a free 
press everywhere in the world. 

The careless or unreliable publisher or writer or news 
agency not only performs a disservice to his country, and its 
defense in times like these, but he performs a direct dis- 
service to the newspapers of America. 
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THE SHORT-SIGHTED FEW 


If there should ever be censorship of the American press, it 
would be brought on by those short-sighted few who blindly 
and stubbornly refuse to recognize the responsibility that in- 
evitably goes with freedom. But as a government official | 
am glad to be able to say that I have never seen any indica- 
tion that any one in government wanted to do any censoring, 
unless it be information which might aid those who are not 
America’s friends. 

Freedom of the press is a part of the heritage of every 
free-born son of this democracy. It is a vital fundamental of 
our way of life. It is through the press, the dailies, the week- 
lies, and the magazines, that America speaks. 

When editorial opinion strays widely from American 
thought, publishers might well afford to take stock of them- 
selves and try to ascertain why. 

We should not bring about any lessening of our freedom 
or our influence through our own failings. 
standards high. 

May I suggest that you check and double check the more 
sensational angles of stories which involve relations between 
this nation and other countries. Resolve any doubts in favor 
of the non-sensational approach. To do so may be helpful 
to the men who are wrestling with our foreign relations. 

Our press has never had a greater opportunity to serve our 
country than it has today. First, in printing impartially all 
the news that should be printed, and second, in arousing the 
people to the realization that our safety and our way of 
living are growing less secure by the hour; that hundreds 
of millions of people are at war destroying life and property 
and fine things inherited from many generations; that civili- 
zation is having a severe test and will be fortunate to survive. 

I shall not embark upon any path of prophecy. Only a 
vear ago at your meeting here, you had several war corre- 
spondents who talked like people from a strange world. 
Little did any of us realize then the situation we would face 
today. How then, can we foretell tomorrow? 

But without getting into the realm of speculation, if the 
aggressor nations are successful, our generation is apt to see 
little of tranquility. We will probably not be able to main- 
tain our high standard of living. Our economy cannot com- 
pete with slave labor—and the great masses of the people 
of the Axis powers and their captives are little more than 
slaves. ‘They must live and work as they are told. They must 
accept such reward for their services as an all-powerful and 
ruthless state sees fit to give them. They may have butter 
only when guns are not needed. 

And that brings me to the progress of our defense pro- 
gram. One need only recall our lack of preparedness when 
you met here a year ago to see how far we have come. We 
did not even visualize the possibility of defense activity on 
anything approaching the scale on which it is now organized. 
It is not easy for a peace-loving people like ours to change 
overnight from purely peacetime pursuits to complete all- 
out effort at arming, even for defense. 

This is particularly true because we have always had faith 
in the protection of the oceans, and have alwavs believed that 
no power could invade us. 

Maybe we can’t be invaded, but we might become isolated 
economically, and that would inevitably lead to war. Trade 
outlets are the cause of most wars. 


Let’s keep our 


DEFENSE WorK IN PROGRESS 


In the period of these few months, more than 14,000 sep- 
arate prime contracts, and probably more than 100,000 sub- 
contracts, have been let for the manufacture of everything 
from a corporal’s chevrons to bombers and battleships. These 


contracts call for the expenditure of more than $12,500,000,- 
000. Seven hundred and eighty-four new defense plants cost- 
ing more than $2,100,000,000 have been built or are under 
construction by the War and Navy Departments. 

In addition to these, the RFC is building or financing more 
than 100 defense plants at a cost of $650,000,000. All of 
these plants are for the manufacture of war supplies. 

The RFC is accumulating reserve supplies of copper, tin, 
antimony, chrome, asbestos, zinc, graphite, manganese, tung- 
sten, rubber, wool and a few other items of strategic mate- 
rials. Most of these materials come from foreign countries. 

RFC has made commitments for the expenditure of more 
than $1,500,000,000 for defense, all in cooperation with the 
War and Navy Departments, OPM, and other defense agen- 
cies. This is in addition to war and navy contracts. No day 
is dull in defense activity. 

Any one who thinks that this is not progress doesn’t know 
what he is talking about. Negotiating this many contracts 
involving in round numbers $16,000,000,000 is progress, and 
production is getting well under way. No doubt some mis- 
takes have been made and some delays occasioned. It could 
not be otherwise. But we have capable men from industry 
and government in charge of defense work, in addition to the 
regular staffs of the Army and Navy. 

And don’t think these service men are not capable. They 
have spent years in studying our military needs and know 
how to meet them. General Marshall told me only two days 
ago, after visiting camps and cantonments throughout the 
country, that we have 1,250,000 as fine men in training as 
he has ever seen, and that he had never seen higher morale 
in any army. 

I am fairly close to defense activity. I have seen it in the 
sprouting stage and now I see it bearing fruit. Its progress 
is not satisfactory in all respects, but under the circumstances 
I think it is better than good. 


No Room For COMPLACENCY 


I am afraid, however, that as a people we have not yet 
realized the imperativeness of our defense necessities, that 
we have not yet been shocked. There is no room in America 
today for complacency. There is no place for indifference. 
Certainly there is no place for obstruction and it should not 
be tolerated. No matter how fast defense production climbs, 
it will not be fast enough to meet the need nor to satisfy our 
state of mind—our anxiety. There is no place in the crucial 
world of 1941 for any delay or any excuses. 

There is no room for selfishness, whether it be the selfishness 
of industry seeking undue profits, or of labor seeking unjus- 
tifiable wage increases and endeavoring to utilize the emer- 
gency to fight jurisdictional and internal battles. There is no 
place for profiteering of any kind. And there is no time 
for any stoppage of vital work to argue about the terms on 
which it is done. ‘There must be but one selfishness, the sel- 
fishness of all of us for the protection of American democ- 
racy. It must not be sacrificed. 

The time is rapidly approaching when each of us will be 
called upon to measure our patriotism, our love of freedom, 
and our devotion to the democratic way of life in terms of 
individual sacrifice. We will be fortunate if this sacrifice 
represents only a temporary doing without some of the things 
to which we have become accustomed 
convenience. 

We are too inclined to take it for granted that aid to 
Britain and the other democracies, and even our own defense, 
mean only the training of a few soldiers and sailors, and the 
appropriation of a few billions of dollars, followed by orders 
for airplanes, guns, ships and tanks. 


-a little personal in 
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SPENDING BILLIONS A REAL Jor 


fense expenditures are now running at the rate of 
) to $10,000,000,000 a year. The end of the 
tedly see this rate stepped up to as much as 
0,000 yearly, possibly more. “Vo most of us, the 
tween $1,000,000 and $1,000,000,000 is whether 
word with a “b” or an “‘m,” but spending $1,- 

0 or $10,000,000,000 is a real undertaking. 

‘ee 
| ‘le to understand fully the meaning of these 
priations of money until we translate them into 

I 1 materials. 

Fifteen billion dollars is more than all the wages and 
paid be all the manu ae ol: so the Uned 
es paid by all the manutacturing plants in the nited 
ites in any one year. It is twice the value of all the agri- 
t products produced in the United States in any 


recent year by our 6,000,000 farm families. 
people seem to think that this colossal effort at de- 
The Euro- 
might now be over if some of the democracies in- 
had not taken just that view in the beginning. And 


Some 


tense need not intertere with business as usual. 


in Wal 


experience should teach us that anything short of a maxi- 
mum effort—-maximum aid to Britain and the other democ- 
racies, and maximum preparation for the defense of the 


West 


It we are to get 


rn Hemisphere—may be worse than no effort at all. 
ready to defend ourselves, let’s be sure 


that we do a good job of it. That means we must give up 


me of the things we have been used to, when actually we 


Will Nave I 


lore money in circulation from the government 
spending a 


> billions for defense. 


Price CoNTROL POSSIBLE 


With the expenditure of these billions we must guard 
gainst inflation and runaway prices. We may have to sub- 
mit to price controls to make sure that the defense effort 
is not impeded. A government agency has been set up to 


guard against runaway prices. We should support that effort, 
and we should adopt a program of taxation which will pay 
a large part of the defense cost currently. 

We are in the most momentous period in modern history. 
Whether it will be a grim, tragic tale of long and arduous 
struggle, or will lead to a peaceful and better world, depends 
upon the military outcome. 

Putting first things first, the war must first be won. We 
are helping the democracies because we believe the survival 
of democracy is essential to our civilization. We should not 
underestimate the task. We will be called upon to pay dearly 
for something we would like to have avoided, something un- 
necessary and inexcusable. But when outlaws are at large 
and our future is at stake, we have no choice but to prepare 
to defend ourselves against aggression from any source. 

If we would preserve the kind of life we have been ac- 
customed to, and want to continue to enjoy, we must lay 
gun on gun until every threat to our security has been met. 


Two Horizons 


WE MUST CREATE A FULLY ORGANIZED WORLD SOCIETY 
By DR. F. CYRIL JAMES, Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill University 


Delivered at the Western Hemisphere Luncheon given under the auspices of Survey Associates 
in New York City, March 29, 1941 


T the end of the last war mankind realized clearly that 

human progress depended, in large measure, upon the 
a global 
a crystallization of that 


organization of human society on 


elfective rf 
Nations was 


} . ia 
VaSIS Lhe 


League of 


ideal, a body in which the activities of the Assembly and 
the Council should provide a forum for effective discussion 
f world problems by representatives of all the interested 


es, While the Secretariat, with its many expert sub- 
s, Was intended to serve as a permanent co-ordinating 
Prectical idealism did not, however, 

rt at the creation of the League of Nations. Labour 
ms were generally regarded as peculiarly important to 
and the Interna- 
also created under the Treaty of 


hi executive agency. 


il welfare of national communities, 


nal Labour 
ficial Qui 


Ofhce was 


\ I le ; with representatives on its Governing Board 

t only from national governments but also from organized 
Prade Unions and Emplovers’ Federations. 

iF Idition to the public opinion that created these spe- 

nal creations, there was a general feeling that 

ent world society could not exist unless the eco- 


ion of the world permitted freedom of inter- 

tters of commodity trade, human migration and 

vement. ‘here was a desire to restore the inter- 

tional gold standard which, during the nineteenth century, 
1 been not only a monetary mechanism but the nucleus 


d physical embodiment of an economic philosophy. In- 
restoration of the gold standard, during the ten 
years that followed the Armistice, showed more clearly than 
t} the League or the International Labor 


| 
he work of either 


Office the extent of men’s desire to create a more satisfactory 
world. At the end of 1929, this gold standard was, at least 
in legal fiction, more widespread than it had ever been, at 
any time, prior to 1914, and there had been created, as 
institutional mechanisms to facilitate its operation, the great 
Bank for International Settlements at Basle, as well as the 
smaller, but none the less important, International Agricul- 
tural Mortgage Credit Bank. In days when Ivar 
Krueger was still one of the more dazzling figures of world 
finance, there were serious plans for the creation of an Inter- 
national Intermediate Credit Bank which should facilitate 
the flow of funds to the poorer areas of the world, and at- 
tain the aims that had been envisaged for many years by men 
like Lord Stamp and M. Emile Francqui. 

This concept of world organization has been seriously 
overshadowed. The outbreak, in Europe, of a new war 
against the devastating menace of Nazi autarchy may seem 
to have given the last blow to the concept of a world enjoy- 
ing, across the Seven Seas, peace and prosperity, but the 
ideals of the immediate postwar period had already received 
a mortal blow when the years that followed the international 
panic of 1931 saw the gradual disintegration of the gold 
standard organization and the development, in one country 
desperate policies of economic nationalism. 


those 


after another, of 
Even though we still use many of the same phrases, the 
vitality of the earlier ideas had vanished and restrictive “New 
Economic Policies” had taken their place. 

He would, however, be a very short-sighted man who, 
looking backward over the past two decades, should decide 
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that the international efforts which I have mentioned, were 
either ill-judged or valueless. Although the League of Na- 
tions and its satellite bodies attracted the greater attention of 
mankind because, like Minerva, they had sprung fully armed 
from the brain of the Peace Conference and seemed, in that 
first gallant flourish of their youth, destined to save the 
world, there are two international institutions which existed 
long before 1918 and have, even today, lost none of their 
inherent vitality. 

The first of these, the Pan American Union, is so well 
known to all of you that detailed description is unnecessary. 
Beginning a century ago, as a voluntary congregation of 
peoples who had newly won their freedom by valiant efforts, 
it was then, and still is, a conscious association of the nations 
of the Americas designed to enhance the strength of each, and 
maximize the welfare of all, by means of cooperative policies. 
But today the Pan American Union is more than that. As 
my distinguished fellow speaker, Mr. Berle, in his recent 
article in the Survey Graphic, has pointed out, the Pan 
American Union has today become a regional “climate of 
opinion” in which men of many countries share the same 
ideals and work, either cooperatively or along parallel lines, 
toward the same aims. Even though we, in North America, 
may hear most about the economic and social experiments 
which have been conducted in the United States during the 
past eight years, the thoughtful reader knows that comparable 
experiments, inspired by the same ideals, have been going 
on in many of the South American Republics, so that the 
Americas are today more closely linked by economic and 
spiritual bonds than at any previous time. 

Like unto the Pan American Union is the second of our 
great institutions, the British Commonwealth of Nations. Its 
origins were vastly different. It began as an empire of the 
old-fashioned kind, comprising areas won by warfare or ex- 
ploration and united under the imperial rule of the home 
government. But the British people has traditionally had a 
faculty for preserving names while remodeling the institu- 
tions to which they apply. By a process that has broadened 
out from precedent to precedent, the organization which 
many of us still call “The British Empire” has become a 
community of free peoples, loose in the legal bands that 
might be considered necessary to enforce union but strongly 
coordinated by those spiritual qualities which produce true 
unity. In essence, it is, like the Pan American Union, a 
climate of opinion in which men in the various dominions 
throughout the world share a common ideal. 

Canada, by virtue of her heritage and of her geographic 
position, is interested in the policies of both there organiza- 
tions. She looks toward horizons in the east, as well as in 
the south. Because of her proud membership in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, Canada today is the only country 
in the Americas that is at war with Germany and Italy. She 
is at war not because of any British domination of her policy, 
but because the closeness of her relations. with Great Britain 
and Europe during the three centuries that lie behind us 
has bred in her a realization that the menace of Fascism and 
National Socialism is one that affects directly the whole spirit 
of our western civilization. Borrowing a fundamental state- 
ment of belief from Abraham Lincoln, she realizes that world 
society, like national society, cannot in this generation survive 
if it be half slave and half free. 

I should be doing less than justice to my compatriots if I 
did not emphasize the fact that Canada is whole-heartedly 
in the present struggle of her own volition, and by specific 
Act of the Dominion Parliament. She is making heavy sacri- 
fices, both of men and of resources; making them willing], 
and with Yet effort 
might legally be assumed to follow a lonely road, Canada has 


enthusiasm. even in this where she 


found great spiritual encouragement in the generous support 
which has been extended to the British arms by the passage 
of the Lease-Lend Bill and the Seven Billion Dollars’ Ap- 
propriation Bill a few days ago, has, in a real sense, changed 
the situation for Canada as well as for the armies of democ- 
racy that are now fighting in Britain, in and in 
Africa. It has been the lack of material supplies in adequate 
quantities that has caused the deepest concern to British 
thinkers during the last six month. Given those materials, 
the ships and tanks and guns and aeroplanes which are now 
made available through the policies of the United States, 
there can be no question about the ultimate outcome. 

But if Canada is playing her part in this struggle because 
of the climate of opinion which she shares with Great Britain 
and Europe, her position among the nations of the Americas 
has made her continuously aware, even during the darkest 
hours of the struggle, that much will remain to be done, after 
we have attained a military victory, if we are to realize fully 
the ideals for which the forces of democracy are fighting. 
Canadians realize, as every other people in this hemisphere 
realizes, that a military victory of itself is not the final solu 
tion of all the problems of world organization and social 
welfare, but merely a new opportunity granted by the gods 
to mankind, an opportunity which if we use it wisely will 
permit the ultimate attainment of the ideals for which good 
men have striven during many centuries past. 

Canada, although the greater part of her efforts must today 
be devoted to the prosecution of the war, is already consider- 
ing carefully the problems of reconstruction and rehabilitation 
which will inevitably present themselves at this war’s end. 
In this field, too, I think that Canada is sharing in the cli- 
mate of opinion which predominates throughout the whole of 
North and South America, and I should like to suggest to the 
peoples of all countries represented in this room today that 
the nations of this hemisphere have a great opportunity and 
an equal responsibility. They are today free from that 
menace of attack and destruction which must impair the 
long-range programmes of England or Greece. They are 
free from the dangers of annihilating invasion which have 
destroyed the possibilities of planning in half a dozen 
European countries. They are even free from that degree of 
concentration on war effort which preoccupies Canada. Their 
freedom provides an opportunity in which they can, and must, 
consider carefully those problems which all the nations of the 
world will face when war is done, in order that from their 
quiet study and free discussion they may be able to offer 
advice and assistance in the day when we must all gird up 
our loins and undertake the stupendous task of creating, in 
actuality, the world for which Canada is now fighting. 

Mr. Berle, and others, have shown by their careful studies 
the economic interdependence of all men in modern capitalis- 
tic society, and the need for some measure of conscious direc 
tion of human affairs if we are to avoid economic shipwreck. 
The experiences of 1932 and 1933 convinced every citizen 
of the United States that social welfare is not dependent 
upon a man’s own efforts but upon that nice balance and 
adjustment of all the affairs in our society which permit the 


coordinated development of all economic enterprises and of 


( iI eece 


each geographical region. The developments in international! 
economic affairs Great Britain abandoned the gold 
standard in 1931 have just as clearly taught us that this 
interdependence does not stop at national boundaries. The 
failure of a mortgage bank in Vienna may ultimately cause 
losses amounting to millions of dollars to bank 
in th 


since 


depositors 


he United States; sweated labor in Japanese textile fac 
tories may impose privation upon the families of mill-hands 
in New Hampshire. 


It is apparent, therefore, that at the end of this war we 
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ust either create a fully organized world society, with all 
that that involves in terms of the cooperation of free peoples, 
else we must turn our back upon the ideals that men have 
reamed and short-sighted ly accept the lower ideal of com- 
each desperately strangling it- 
elf in the effort to put something over on its neighbors and 
own economic independence. Twenty years have 
that there is no half-way house in which a people 
n live comfortably. Either we must advance to the fuller 
ideal or retreat to the lower. 
The two horizons of Canada are, therefore, just as real 
il] the nations of this hemisphere as they are for the land 
that Kipling once called “Our Lady of the Snows.” We 


etitive regional economies, 


’ ? r , 
iT] I 11m) its 


ioht u 


must look outward, as well as inward. To regard the Ameri- 
cas as an isolated region, content to work out its own prob- 
lems behind oceanic barriers that isolate this hemisphere 
both from the East and from the West, would be an ad- 
mission of blank despair at this crucial moment in the history 
of western civilization. Rather, let us look upon these na- 
tions of the western hemisphere as a group of friendly coun- 
tries that are already able to explore the political and eco- 
nomic problems of living together in a large society, finding 
solutions that men of good will in every other nation can 
adopt, and developing among themselves an organization 
which shall serve as the nucleus of the greater world society 
which we hope to attain. 


The Country Needs a Strong Opposition Party 
WE MUST PRESERVE THE AMERICAN WAY OF CONSIDERATION 


By JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., Republican Leader of the House and Chairman of the Republican National Committee 
Delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting System, April 3, 1941 


ELLOW AMERICANS: I want to have a heart- 

to-heart talk with you tonight concerning some mat- 

ters which, in my considered judgment, are vitally 
necessary to the welfare of our country, if we are to continue 
sa nation of liberty, a nation of opportunity in which every 
man and every woman can receive equal justice. While this 
discussion will be in the interests of a strong Republican 
Party, it is not given in a partisan spirit, but because of a 
deep and profound belief that a strong Republican Party is 
absolutely vital to our American way of life. 

We all want national unity where ever and when ever 
national unity aids in the preservation of America and the 
ecurity of our people. No one wants, or should want, 
national unity in any policy or action injurious to the best 
interests of the nation; in any policy which would destroy 
the Two-party System of Government in America. 

Time and experience have demonstrated the Two-party 
System of Government to be the only system which will pre- 
serve the American way of life. It has built a strong Amer- 
ica. It will preserve a free America. 

There is a vital need today for a vigorous, virile Repub- 
lican Party. We are in the midst of a great national crisis. 
Vast and unprecedented powers have been given to the 
Chief Executive. Bewildering sums are being spent for de- 
-and in the name of defense. Enormous taxes are soon 
to be imposed upon our people. We stagger along in the 
direction of war. We face the possibility of national bank- 
ruptcy. 

This picture is not a pleasant one, but it is the realistic 
one. This is no hour for “echo men.” It is a time demand- 
ing courage and honest thinking. Our first thought must 
he the welfare of our country. 


tense 


A vigorous, courageous Republican Party is essential to 
police and audit the New Deal Administration as it revels 
in the spending of thirty or forty billions of dollars, and in 
the possession of vast and unparalleled powers granted it 
ause of the urgent needs of national defense. We 
e and audit the New Deal Administration to pro- 
tect our country from financial, political and social bank- 


oniy ve 


ruptcy. 

We must police these great powers granted the President 
We 
to fight to restore those powers to the people's 
epresentatives when the emergency has ended. 


to assure, as far as possible, their wise administration. 


} 


ist be ready 





We must police the bureaus and the men to whom the fate 
of the nation has been entrusted. Their work must be done 
efficiently, honestly, economically, and on a non-partisan 
basis. We must audit those who have been entrusted with 
the handling of sums so vast they are beyond comprehension. 
Our national debt is already enormous. Today the debt is 
47 billions of dollars in contrast to one and one quarter bil- 
lions when we entered the last war. We cannot tolerate 
extravagance or dishonesty. Racketeering must have no place 
in our national defense. 

We Republicans in Congress must perform the thankless 
but patriotic and essential task of policing and auditing those 
in charge of our national defense. 

We all recall the extravagance and inefficiency in the first 
world war. Billions wasted in faulty and misdirected ship- 
building; inefficient and extravagant airplane construction; 
graft and corruption. We can remember the vast amount of 
goods purchased which never could have been honestly used. 
I say to you, my fellow citizens, the scandals of 1918 must 
not be repeated. 

A grave responsibility rests upon us all, whether we be 
Republicans, or Democrats, employer or employee, public 
official or private citizen. We must unselfishly contribute all 
we can to our national security. Those who may seek to take 
advantage of this perilous hour to exploit the nation’s needs 
to their own profit, or to advance their own selfish interests 
will, sooner or later, find themselves condemned as traitors 
and outcasts by the power of public opinion. 

This is no time to reward political henchmen with juicy 
contracts or luscious loans. Such acts would be just as 
dangerous to American security and freedom as a gun aimed 
at the breast of an American soldier. Profiteering, contract 
racketeering, or partisan spending will not be tolerated by a 
people who see their very future menaced. 

This is no time for strikes or lockouts which prevent us 
from achieving the earliest possible adequate national defense. 
No honest American workman wants to defeat the security 
of his country. No American worker wants to imperil the 
welfare of his people. Honest workers are just as unselfish 
and patriotic as any other class of citizens. Under honest, 
patriotic leadership, American workers will respond to the 
call of their country as readily as those men who serve under 
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are the fatal mistakes which could end the glorious reality 
of Free America. 

The nation demands production and more production. It 
demands efficiency and patriotism above selfishness. The call 
is imperative. As Americans who love their country; who 
prize its priceless liberties, privileges and advantages; as 
Americans determined to remain free, let us press forward 
with our defense program. Let our fervent prayers be that 
we can avoid having to send millions of our boys to the 
trenches. Let us never for a moment lose sight of the suffer- 
ing and the perils which would come with our participation 
in another world war. 

We Republicans have a vastly important function in this 
national emergency. The safety and perpetuity of our na- 
tion are at stake. We must guard them against mistakes and 
against excesses of power or excesses of spending 

We must, of course, have national unity in our defense 
plans. Republicans, Democrats and Independents must stand 
together to make our nation invincible against any assault 
whether it should come from the outside or the inside of the 
country. Events abroad must not be permitted to distract us 
from the vigilance required at home. Our greatest danger is 
still from insidious inside forces. That fact will be apparent 
to every American as we proceed with the defense program. 

The nation, my fellow countrymen, is confronted by two 
great dangers. The first is some groups may seek to make 
use of our present emergency and the great burden of debt 
we are piling up to destroy our economic and political sys- 
tem. The second is the Republican Party, suddenly returned 
to power through reaction against the New Deal, might lack 
a carefully-prepared program of action. 


As to the first danger, a New Dealer recently said, in 
private, the public debt probably could be increased to as 
much as 140 billions of dollars, at which point the public 
credit probably would break and the Government would 
then step in and nationalize everything. 

As to the second danger, any party called upon in 1944 
to meet the grave problems which the New Deal Administra- 
tion has for more than eight years left unsolved will have 
an extremely difficult task. We Republicans are busy study- 
ing those problems now. We will be well prepared for the 
task that lies ahead. 

We must preserve the American way of consideration and 
respect for the rights and the views of the minorities. 

When we Republicans speak of the rights of the minorities, 
and when we demand respect for the views of the minorities, 
we are not referring only to small groups. We mean also 
a minority amounting practically to half of the citizens of the 
United States. The Republican minority in the last Presi- 
dential election polled more than 22 million votes. No im- 
partial judge would deny this was a good majority of the 
free votes in the nation. 

The great objective of the last campaign must continue 

be the objective of the Republican Party. ‘Truth and 
justice will eventually triumph. As patriots banded together 
in a great cause, let us go forward to the battle to retain 
the American way of life and to build a finer and better 
America. 

We Republicans realize that millions of Americans of 
every political belief are looking expectantly to us. We will 
justify their faith. 


The Deserter 


WHERE THE HEART IS, THERE THE TREASURE IS 
By W. J. CAMERON, of Ford Motor Co. 


A talk given on the Ford Sunday 


N a train several weeks ago one fell into conversation 

with a man who presently announced that he was 

giving up business. He was in appearance a little 
past middle age, a typical American, obviously of some ex- 
perience, who for more than a quarter of a century had 
been engaged in business of a highly useful sort, but he was 
going to give it up. No, it wasn’t for reasons of health—one 
could see that. Nor was it because of reverses—he didn’t 
seem to be a man who had worried very much. He was just 
going to quit—sell out, close out or any way to get out. 
Didn’t he like his line of business? It was clear from his 
reaction to the question that he did not dislike it. He had 
been bred to it and had been his own master in it for more 
than twenty-five years. Well, had he grown so rich that he 
could afford to retire? No, he wasn’t “what you would call 
rich,’ but he wouldn’t have to go out looking for a job right 
away—not right away. Then, why—if one might ask—why 
was he quitting? 

Well, said he, being a businessman is harder than it used 
to be; there is this difficulty and that—the list he re- 
hearsed was a familiar one. Besides there isn’t so much “in 
it’ as there used to be. Did he mean that the loaves and 
fishes were beginning to be fewer? Yes, that was it—there 
wasn't much “‘in it” any more. 

But still the mystery was not cleared up, for if a person is 
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a singer he is going to sing, be the fee high or be it low 
or be there no fee at all—he is going to sing because nature 
made him to sing and because he must; the healer is going to 
heal; the maker is going to make; the born farmer is going 
to plant: the born sailor is going upon the sea; the born busi- 
nessman is going to keep on making or distributing goods, 
no matter what happens. There was a mystery somewhere 
in this businessman who was going to quit. 

Then it all came out. He did not build that business he 
was about to abandon. His life was not in it. Cut that busi- 
ness and he would not bleed. Cast dishonor on its name and 
he would not wince. Shove it ignominiously around and he 
would not bristle in its defense. His father built that busi- 
ness. His father’s sweat and life and brains were in it. 
The loving labor and deepmost dreams of the son were not 
in it at all; it was not his chosen channel of service; it was 
only his source of loaves and fishes. And now that the catch 
was not so abundant, he was going to give it up. 

Without judging this particular instance,—which may not 
be typical in act, however much the thought may be floating 
around,—it represents a retreat, retreat from a position that 
now for our country’s sake needs to be held more resolutely 
than ever. Businessmen who produce, or transport what is 
produced, or assemble it in accessible stocks for the people’s 


daily supply are servants of the public economy, they rep- 
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or of what nature—selling a loaf of bread, 
tatoes, or a suit of clothes, or a lot to a young 

g to build, or a dining-room table, or butter 
or motorcars, or books- transaction, in 
in dollars, is a necessary and helpful national 
it represents a red corpuscle in the country’s 
onomic circulation. If our country were in the condi- 
me other countries, we should see this with daylight 
A job today is a post of duty, and our job—what- 
be—is our post to keep as sacredly as if we were 
here by high authority. And, indeed, if a busi- 
where his talents place him, and where his service 
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es to the intermeshing lives of our people, there 
‘no doubt about it, he is placed there by high author- 

vy. To quit ts to desert. 
About the same time as the conversation just related, it 
one’s privilege to address a Junior Chamber of Com- 


merce in a Central Western City—about 800 young men, 
every one of them subject to the draft! Some of them were 
employees. Others had just started their own businesses. 
There is no denying it is a serious time for them. Did they 
think of quitting? Did they talk of selling out or closing out 
or getting out at all? Not they! They were planning how 
to keep in operation what they had built while they should be 
absent on military duty. Sure, it was hard! sure, there were 
difficulties! sure, there wasn’t much “‘in it” for them in their 
little businesses!—dut, because the needle of each man’s 
inner compass pointed toward service in his particular busi- 
ness, he was going to keep that business alive no matter what 
the obstacles, and there he was going to serve when the 
world’s war fever had abated. Where the heart is, there the 
treasure is. 

Business never was anything but public service. Even 
where the motive is narrow and ignorant and selfish, still the 
service—the element of public service—must be there for the 
business to live. But how much richer is the man who has 
the intelligent public-spirited motive too. 


Labor in a Democracy 


DESPOTISMS ARE 


EFFORTS 


TO FREEZE HISTORY 


By JOHN R. STEELMAN, Director, U. 8. Conciliation Service, Department of Labor 
Delivered before Fifth Annual Forum on World Affairs, Brooklyn, N. Y., February 25, 1941 


Hk pageant of American history is in large part, the 
free moving life of an open-hearted, strong-minded 
race. ‘hese pioneer men and women of America broke 
iway from the fixed customs of life in Europe to found a 
new world—new in frontiers of land, politics, religion, law, 
ind social institutions. The newness of the new world is the 
newness of change. The past was not forgotten nor entirely 
abandoned. It served as a starting point for a dynamic world, 
fresh with inspired vision, exalted with humanitarian pur- 
pose, uplifted to the practical needs of men who heretofore 
id been neglected or enslaved. 
‘The fundamental principle of democracy in this new world 
government by the people. In this country we have upheld 
the principle of democracy through representative govern- 
ment. People have delegated their power to constantly chang- 
ng elected representatives and the growing will of the peo- 
ple has thus been expressed in local, state, and federal gov- 
ernment. ‘Thus the enlarging needs of the people have been 
met by the representative principle which is the very heart of 
in democracy. 
[he opportunity society which has been established in this 
depends for its continuation on electing to positions of 
lority, not only in government but to all elective positions 
ind social life, men and women who are willing to 
the channels of growth and development. When 
tixed and set there is no longer opportunity for 
{ } s or the old to 


in needed chang 
accumulated wisdom. A freely 


pass 
| 


ve 
yenehits of | 
‘cessary to economic and political improve- 

Asia and Europe have degen- 

» they had adopted fixed and inflexible customs, 


societies of 
an society has produced such genuine blessings as 

t freedom of movement and opportunity. 
right to break 
than the 


movement and the 


nothing better 


The very essence of history is change. Men and women 
die and new generations arise. Ideas appear and then vanish. 
All governments change. Democracy proclaims that these 
political and economic changes are to be effected by the 
processes of inquiry, discussion, and deliberation. Labor has 
an important part in bringing us this sort of change—needed 
improvements in an orderly way and in response to the 
definite needs and will of the people. 

Democracy has developed slowly. It is a matter that can be 
traced just as positively as the story of the earth in the find- 
ings of geology. In England there were gradual changes 
down through the centuries until the nineteenth century 
when we encounter systematic demands on a large scale for 
the right of all men to share in government. These demands 
were advanced and carried through by obscure, humble per- 
sons of the days. 

Labor’s stake in the movement of democracy is labor’s right 
to give as well as to get. Labor has the right to give its 
strength, wisdom, and courage to the Nation as well as to 
receive wages, secure contracts, and maintain its collective 
power. The doctrine of the brotherhood of man is essentially 
a principle of universal opportunity. Labor believes in this 
principle. It is a practical doctrine for it teaches us how to 
acquire the most good from our common human nature. As 
a practical people we should know, to speak plainly, that such 
things as war, slavery, villainy, industrial despotism, labor 
sabotage do not pay. I do not suppose that the doctrine of 
the brotherhood of man would win many supporters, if it 
could be demonstrated that enmity rather than friendship 
is the basis of prosperity, that the more you fight the richer 
become, that the mailed fist in business is really better 
policy than the outstretched hand of peace. The triumph of 
will is assured only as we discover in the practical 
working relationships of life that brotherhood and free op- 
portunity bring the greatest rewards. 

Although there is place for growth and change, the old 
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must not be sacrificed to the caprice of every changing wind. 

There is reward in ancient as well 
America must * on her 

expediency to principle, 


as modern virtues. 
guard against those who prefer 


personal power rather than distrib- 


uted responsibility, and mass hysteria to established pro- 
cedure and an orderly way of life. Fortunately, the Ameri- 
can peopl have shown convincingly in the last few years, 


We will 


them to be abandoned under the specious plea of 


that we have true respect for our national customs. 
not permit 
any “ism” 

What is it that makes a nation great? It is not alone 
material wealth or vast natural resources but these when 
inseparably linked to the sterling worth of the nation’s man- 
power. Progress is created out of the advances we make in 
our practical consideration of human welfare. We of Amer- 
ica have always understood this. We must not forget it now. 
Our well being still has its foundations in the invisible reali- 
ties of the spirit. Labor’s interest in these invisible realities 
was never greater than in the present hour. 

One of the highest symbols of scientific achievement and 
labor’s strength is a bridge. Mankind has been building 
bridges ever since the dawn of civilization, and never more 
than today. Whether they be elementary pontoons, suspension 
cables or solid masonry, these bridges enable us to go straight 
on our way, avoid dangerous and tedious detours, and keep 
steadfastly on our course. We never know how valuable a 
bridge is until one has been washed away or otherwise de- 
stroved. Then traffic is stopped, time is lost, lives are en- 
dangered and we know what a friend the bridge has been to 
us. Our representative institutions of government are a bridge 
to us. They enable us to pass safely and swiftly over the 
chasms of our modern problems. 

Our representative institutions of government lift us above 
the abyss of anarchy, the devastating floods of lawlessness, 
and the futile detours of barbarism. They make it possible 
for the son to begin life where his father ended it. For men 
to enjoy the privileges of the past without suffering all of its 


hardships, to enter the advantages of civilization without 
enduring the long and desperate march from savagery to cul- 


ture which untold generations of the past have made for us. 

As workers in this great Republic we are a bridge for our 
children and our children’s children over which we trust 
that they travel to more glorious realization of science, edu- 
cation, democracy, art and religion. And as a bridge we must 
test ourselves to see that our foundations are strong enough 
to hold in time of storm and stress. When the wind rises 
and the rain falls and dark clouds of doubt and confusion 
assail us, we must make certain that our feet are set on the 
solid rock, and that no terror can confound us. The worker 
is definitely a part of this peaceful, orderly, democratic way 
of life. 

The essence of utility in any bridge is the freedom of 
movement which makes it possible. TI 
tunity society 
yovernment, 


ie bridge of an oppor- 
buttressed with representative inst 
has value to the extent 


tutions of 
that it sbsondies liberty. 
Today the social structure of liberty is being assailed 
throughout the world. Mankind has been forever building 
the bridge of liberty. On its sustaining cables countless 
blessings and new se 
The efforts of one generation are added to another, and suc- 
ceeding ages rest upon the labors of the early pioneers. One 
structure is placed upon the other until the whole mounts 


generations have marched to new urity. 


to dizzy heights. Then suddenly beauty forgotten, pur- 
pose is lacking, freedom is ignored or politely bowed aside 


and a fever of destruction takes hold of the mind of man. 
In a fit of passionate rage, childish in character, without 
consideration of the labors of the past or hope of the future, 


he seizes hold of the pillars of the bridge as Samson did the 
structure madly 


pillars of the temple, and brings the whole 
tumbling down about him. 
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Ing struck now here and 


now there. To withstand this attack, labor and indus try must 
come to a stronger realization of the b ae rs which we have 
enjoved and continue to enjoy because of the American way 
of life. Essentially this work of our hands is the development 


of higher standards of economic, 
portunity 


educational and spiritual op- 
than the world has ever known before. ‘Vhe co- 
operation of labor and industry in the United States has since 
1776 produced more wealth than all the world together pro 
duced before that time. 

Today we have a higher living standard than prevails 
anywhere in the world. The purchasing power of American 
industrial employees—measured in terms of food, clothing, 
shelter and other necessities—is double that of the English, 
triple that of the Germans, and nearly four times that of the 
Italians. The American industrial worker draws upon almost 
twice as much horsepower to help him in the creation of 
wealth as do workers in other lands. As we in America use 
more capital equipment we are able to share in the resulting 
increase of productivity. This productivity has spelled for 
America new materials, new tools, and a wide variety of 
products, occupations, and opportunities. 





The American way 
of life has also brought us many important social dividends. 
Workmens’ compensation, old age pensions, 
ment insurance are but a few of these. It has been a magni- 
ficent achievement in which we should all take pride. It has 
made possible a greater development of “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness” than any other land has known. It is 
the tribute to the combined genius of American labor and 
industry. It is the story of how more work, with better 
wages, has been given to more hands, to feed more mouths, 
to lift more minds to the glorious highway of Liberty. 

All of us have a vital interest in the Constitution of the 
United States. As we calmly survey the tremendous social 
and economic achievements which have been made under this 
Charter of liberty, we can do no less than thank God for this 
great instrument of government. The Constitution provides 
for a system of checks and balances, 


and unemploy- 


a duel or federal form 


of government—national and state, where both are sovereign 
in their respective spheres, the vienecvatiiis of individual and 
political liberty insuring freedom of speech, press, religion 
and assembly, and the judicial a uthority of the courts of the 


land. No less, however, does it provide for a process whereby 

it may be amended. The aim of the Founding Fathers was to 
hgsee , 

make amendment effective and formal, but not too easy, a 


process which would bring about orderly change in 

with the will of the Significant testimony to 

the Constitution’s flexibility to constructive change is the fact 

that within the short peri 
added. Probably no group has more respect for the 

fundamental law of our land and the orderly 

whereby we may improve the law than 


AC ord- 
ance people. 
d of two decades, six amendments 
were 
proce “eS 


do the workers. 


ane ’ “- . 

hus labor in a democracy ts essentially labor in a chang- 
Ing society—an opportunity and improving society. Despot- 
isms are efforts to freeze history and stop change. The gov- 


ernments which have refused to adapt themselves to change 
have perished. Labor’s part in such a society has been one of 
dictated conditions and slavery. Democracy on the other hand 
is an open system of economy and culture continually chang- 
ing and growing. Labor’s part in this society is deliberative 
thought, independent action, and cooperative achievement. 


Only in an opportunity society such as we have in America 
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is there a piace for a service 


i such as the United States Con- 
ition Service of which I have the honor to be Director. 


In no fixed form of society is there place for a conciliation 


which is a bridge of democratic procedure in the set- 
nent of economic and social conflict. For in a fixed society 
f permitted. The all powerful government for- 


have long been committed to a system of 
nta lemocrat problems. This is 


iCiliV ia i 
We have 


adjustment of all 
f labor 


! ons and management. 
ind that democratic adjustments are the most effective 
for labor, management and the public. 
In to ca out this program of democratic adjust- 


ir present national defense emergency, we have 

lmost a 24 hour day schedule, since the in- 

ption of the defense program. In a recent radio broadcast, 

a member of the National Defense Advisory Commission was 

were used for the adjustment of dis- 
putes affecting national defense. He replied: 


Kked wha ivencies 


“First of all we use the agency that was created by 


Congress to adjust industrial disputes. This is the Divi- 

n of Conciliation of the U. S. Department of Labor.” 

Phe Government's organization for industrial peace under 
BS 


the defense program is practically the same organization 
which has functioned within the Department of Labor since 
ts be ng in 1913. There have been expansion and per- 

nnel and administrative improvements during the years, of 


; ° 


irse, but the basic, democratic, non-compulsory spirit which 

erlies all the activities of the service has not changed. 

Since 1913 the Service has been active in approximately 
7 OOO situations involving approximately 22,000,000 per- 


During the calendar vear of 1940, we handled 4,665 


( In ly ny ove 1.700.000 workers. 
W € have a Stl all ad ninistrative staff in Washington to 
rect ¢ 


he work of some 80 Commissioners of Conciliation. 
far as it is possible these Commissioners are stationed 
near our principal industrial and commercial centers. These 
are drawn from various walks of life. Some 
have been personnel managers, employers, lawyers, and some 
workers. 

Many we are asked what sort of cases Conciliators 
handle and just when they come into the picture. We handle 
all types of cases involving trikes, lock-outs, controversies, 
ind sundry disputes. We may enter a dispute at the request 

it} ‘ employer or the employees or at the request of 
une representative of the public, such as a member of Con- 
Mavor. When we believe it to be in 
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the publi 
quest. 


interest we may offer our services without a re- 


The Service has no law to enforce; its representatives pos- 
sess no police power. The work is purely mediation and edu- 
cation. We believe that if a dispute is settled by the parties 
themselves around the conference table, sometimes with the 
guidance and counsel of an impartial third person, the result- 
ing peace will be more enduring than had an element of 
force been used. 

Through all our work of the past few years there has 
been clearly discernible a definite shift from the former em- 
phasis on conciliation as a remedy to the new, growing, and 
more practical concept of preventive conciliation as a posi- 
tive instrument of industrial peace. During the past year we 
have successfully adjusted without stoppage of work 95% 
of the threatened strikes brought to us. Naturally, credit 
for this is not due to us alone. We have had ever increasing 
cooperation from both labor and industry. 

Thus the Conciliation Service with the cooperation of both 
labor and industry as well as the understanding of the public 
enables employers and employees to pass over their difficulties 
through the harmony of cooperation. The difficulties are not 
glossed over or forgotten. They are not ignored but they are 
mediated to form something better for use in the future. 
Thus a settlement of temporary difficulties is achieved and 
the bridge of the Conciliation Service is used to lift the con- 
flicting elements to higher levels of endeavor. 

It is natural, of course, that I should speak of the Con- 
ciliation Service as an expression of our democratic way of 
life. I have not sought to bring it in for itself alone, but 


chiefly as an illustration of the give and take relationship 
which is inherent in the opportunity society we desire to 
share. 


The spirit of conciliation is indeed the spirit of sharing. 
One of the fundamental principles of all human life is that 
of mutual aid. We belong to one another; we live for one 
another; we give ourselves to one another. When or if, that 
ceases to be the case, we find ourselves living under the law 
of the jungle. Only the preservation of the principle of 
mutual aid—the principle of the shared living—is sufficient to 
keep humanity secure. It is the spirit of harmony which will 
promote working relations sufficiently elastic for men to live 
and carry on without destroying one another. The oppor- 
tunity society we seek to build for ourselves in the United 
States is also the kind of society which ultimately should be 
attained in other parts of the world: Labor will continue to 
operate under democratic procedures wherever this good 
society is found. 


WE WANT TO KEEP OUR AMERICA 
By WHEELER McMILLEN, President, National Farm Chemurgic Council, and 
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still in process of creation. Not only do we want to keep tt, 
but we want to keep on creating it. 

We know the The way is to produce. Production 
built the nation great, and only production can either preserve 
or advance our country. 

At this present interval the task of defense demands vastly 
increased domestic production in order: that every military 
and civilian need may be safely and continuously supplied. 


way. 
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Should the needless tragedy of war engulf our people, the 
ultimate effort in production will be desperately required 
throughout the conflict. 

The after-era following defense or war, whatever the 
eventual shape of the world, will present conditions from 
which the only rescue will be production balanced to create 
jobs as well as goods. 

Were there no need for defense, were there no impending 
catastrophe of war, the already monumental burden of na- 
tional debt would admit but one possible solution, and that 
is the production of enough income to make its payment 
possible. 

Leave out war, defense, debt, and future depression—even 
then, the needs and desires of the economically less fortunate 
in our population would imperiously demand that there be 
more and more production. Their chance to earn comes 
only when production makes jobs for them. 

Today we open the Seventh Annual Conference of Agri- 
culture, Industry and Science. The theme of our meeting is 
“Chemurgy in Defense—and Beyond.” 

Chemurgy is a doctrine of production. Chemurgy’s phi- 
losophy seeks that every American may produce, earn and 
consume more. The spiral of prosperity is production, jobs, 
earning power, consumption, more jobs, more earning, more 
buying. The spiral starts wherever new earning power can 
be initiated. 

So the effort of our economy should be directed toward 
enabling our own people to earn more buying power. You 
can’t import jobs. 

Our 132 million people can absorb fabulous quantities of 
goods. Few indeed are those who have reached the ceiling 
of consumption—who have bought everything they want. 

Neither have Americans approached the ceiling of produc- 
tion. We may not even be in the basement. 

A dramatic illustration of how science will expand Amer- 
ica’s power to produce can be taken from within the mem- 
bership of this organization. 

At the California Institute of Technology, a member of 
our Board of Governors, Dr. Robert A Millikan, is installing 
a new 200-inch telescope. This instrument will penetrate 
space for a distance of one billion light years—twice the 
present maximum. The scope of space which it will permit 
to be examined will be multiplied by eight; eight times as 
much of the universe will be seen as is now within the 
reach of human knowledge. So great will be the power of 
this instrument that if the Stevens Hotel were located on 
the moon instead of here on Michigan Avenue, it could still 
be seen. 

On this program Friday morning another member of 
our Board of Governors, Mr. Howard R. Huston, has 
promised to describe the first commercial electron microscope, 
now in use in the laboratories of his company. A mild glimpse 
toward the vast new universes of knowledge this instrument 
will open may be had by a comparison. The most powerful 
of present optical microscopes might enlarge the appearance 
of a human hair to the thickness of your wrist. The electron 
microscope would give it a diameter of forty feet, or greater 
than the width of most city streets. The behavior of bac- 
teria, the character of cellular and molecular structure, will 
become known far more intimately. 

The historian who writes in 2041 may very likely put 
down that the great events of the 1940's were not interna- 
tional wars, but the first use of these two instruments for 
the multiplication of man’s seeing power. From these new 
realms of knowledge will come wholly new forms of goods 
for human use. Lower cost methods and greater durability 
will permit more people to enjoy more things. Wastes from 





ignorance and disease will be lessened. Surely no one can 
doubt the power of the United States, if freedom of initiative 
is preserved, to continue its history of heightening human 
well-being. 

The immediate prospect is darkened by the hideous shadow 
of war. Wars are made by politicians and plunderers. The 
fruits of war are misery and poverty and taxation, eaten in 
the bitter sauces of hatred and moral disintegration. ‘The 
earth is growing poorer with each day of destruction. Inter 
national thinkers and international politicians now want to 
intensify the destruction. ‘They would force Americans to 
exchange what could well be our impregnable security for a 
share in the world’s blood, hate, misery and debt. They may 
succeed. Some of us are marking down their names, one by 
one, in our books of memory. 

Wars may consume the accumulated tokens of wealth, they 
may destroy incredible tonnages of material, they may blow 
out the brains and shed the lifeblood of our ablest youth. 
We have to deplore the setbacks from war at a time when 
science and industry and agriculture have prepared new ad 
vances in well-being. 

But after war comes reconstruction—building up after the 
destruction. Unless the savagery goes on endlessly, there will 
still be some soil. There will be sun and rain and atmos 
phere. We may hope to preserve the skills and sciences. 
With these and with earnest labor we can rebuild the Amer 
ican dream—provided only that politicians do not entangle 
us too deeply in the snarls of internationalism, and provided 
that the one galvanic generator of productivity remains, 
individual human freedom. Free Americans can outproduce 
totalitarian slaves. 

A foremost danger is that internationalist thinking will 
tend to center attention on fifth-rate markets in other con 
tinents to the neglect of the world’s one first-rate market 
here in North America. 

The government, industrialists, bankers and traders have 
spent, lent and given enormous sums to make sales in the 
Orient, the Antipodes and in the faded markets of decadent 
Europe. Even while they are being tempted by the orchids 
of the tropics, the home orchards are full of golden fruit. 
One American making four dollars a day is a better and 
easier prospect than any ten coolies or peons each earning 
forty cents a day. 

On the farms alone of the United States there awaits a 
hungry reservoir of needs. Once amply energized with buy- 
ing power, the already voracious rural market will perform 
incredible feats of consumption. 

The United States census counts more than six million 
farms. Half of these earn nearly nine-tenths (89 per cent) of 
the whole national farm income. These three million pro 
duce by far the most, and therefore earn the most. 
Chemurgy’s assignment is to enlarge the opportunity for all 
the six million farms to produce profitably. The way to ac- 
complish that is to enable farmers to produce every possible 
one of the agricultural items Americans consume; and, be 
yond that, to discover opportunities for farmers to produce 
new things, and further to find markets for the agricultural 
wastes. 

Almost every one agrees that nine billion dollars is not a 
fair income for agriculture. For years groups of farmers 
have been demanding that the government guarantee “parity.” 
Parity, as defined, is a movable figure, a complex sort of 
mathematical will-o’-the-wisp, compounded on the relation 
ship between what farmers bought and sold thirty years ago 
when it is assumed they got an even trade in the exchange of 
goods. If parity had been reached last year the national farm 
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me would have been around eleven and one-fourth bil- 
lions. 

The goal of parity is insufficient and inadequate. The 
ervices of farmers are certainly no less valuable and vital 
than a cro ection of other Services, 

The 1940 national income was 70 billion dollars. ‘The 32 
million farmers were 25 per cent of the people. A fair goal, 
t seems to me, would have been 25 per cent of the national 
income, or 174 billion dollars. 


I might easily draw an enticing picture of the jobs that 

would make and of the flood of industrial goods that would 
move from factory to farm were the agricultural income 
raised by any substantial figure. More pertinent is how the 
income can be increased. 
Most observers have long recognized the basic trouble in 
Too much has to be sold in a buyer’s rather 
than in a seller’s market. Whenever supply and demand rela- 
tions result in a seller’s market the situation expresses itself 
in good farm prices. 


avriculture. 


Chemurgy’s constant search is for new markets, new buy- 
egs. “That's the urge in chemurgy. The percentage need not 
be large to swing a situation over to the seller’s advantage. 
We have seen the expansion of soy bean uses exert that effect. 
Several million acres grow soy beans which are in larger 
demand than the corn and oats that otherwise would have 
occupied the same acres. A lower-priced product is replaced 
i higher priced one. A domestic product moves into 
uses formerly filled by imported materials. More than 15 
per cent of the soy beans are turned to non-food uses, enough 
to help make the markets. The growers have more money 
than if the new crop had not appeared. ‘That is chemurgy in 


with 


ction, 
No crop situation is more difficult than that of cotton. No 


rop is so definitely faced with a buyer’s market. Has 
chemurgy anything to contribute ? 
Ordinarily, some twelve million bales are grown. From 


eight to ten million bales can be consumed domestically. The 


problem is either to find buyers for the four million bales, 
or to find something more profitable for the growers to raise. 
Phe export market is about gone; in the long run a blessing 


een mn the 


a market that forever 
Peking or Penang 


of finding new uses 


disappearance of 
coolie in 


ted the price to what a 


iid pay for his shirt. The 


may ld a little to the much too small dent it has so far 


process 
ide in cotton supplies. 
re Southern farmers able to grow nothing else than 
cotton? If they grew all the vegetable oils now imported, a 
te! reage would be required than is occupied by the 
eX portion of cotton. They cannot immediately grow all 
on-pound oil imports, but we know they can 
row some. For their cottonseed and peanut oils chemistry 
‘They can grow castor beans for drying 
ry hopes soon to see that crop on a sound 
basis. We know that perilla wild in the 
id therefore wonder why it can’t be grown tame. 


oils, and chemur; 
grOWS 
there can be made into starch to 


Sweet potatoes grown 


the three to four hundred million pounds of imports. 
Woodpulp and paper 1 there will add further 


ad p. manufactured there 
inities. ‘Vhe utilization of southern wood products, 


as well as northern, is steadily opening into a variety of 
new markets. More sugar would immediately be grown, 
both in the South and in the beet areas, if restrictions against 


| ahes - . » 
And on this program to- 
grown to 


by farmers were removed. 
shall that cotton itself can be 
ifications so as to bring a premium in a seller's 
Has chemurgy 


morrow we he iT 


mdustrial spe 


market instead ot a loss in a buver’s market. 


anything to offer toward the cotton problem? All it asks 
is a chance! 

The export crops are the headaches of agriculture because 
they constantly struggle for outlets in buyer’s markets. What 
then could be plainer common sense than to make the utmost 
effort to bring new crops to enough acreage that the compe- 
tition will be among buyers for the product instead of among 
sellers tor the market? 

That is a basic part of chemurgy’s program. New crops 
for existing or new markets, new uses and markets for the 
old crops, and profitable uses for those portions of production 
—stalks and straw, culls and by-products—that now bring 
little or nothing. 

Now, when defense is an uppermost thought, is a favorable 
time to push new crop research and trial. The national de- 
fense will be imperfect and incomplete until every single 
item of either military or civilian need can be produced at 
some price and in some place within our borders or very near- 
by. You can’t defend the United States with imports. 

This phase of defense is being neglected almost wholly by 
our government. Already shortages in drying oils, in certain 
essential oils and herb products, are apparent. Your Council 
is doing all it can in these situations. One small result has 
been contracts between users and farmers for some hundreds 
of acres of formerly imported products. Industrial labora- 
tories, working with the spirit of chemurgy, are helping to 
meet the drying oil and other situations. 

The great defense task of the years ahead is economic. 
Against the combined assaults of world-wide depression, pov- 
erty-stricken producers abroad and tax collectors at home 
we shall have to defend American jobs, American farmers, 
American business and the American standard of living. The 
time to begin on that task is now. The one possible insur- 
ance against the foreseeable disasters of that era is to take 
every possible step toward increasing the profits of farmers. 
When the slump comes we dare not depend on foreign mar- 
kets. There won't be any that are permanent. 

Industry’s one real hope then will be the American farm 
market. If the one-fourth of America that farms is then 
prosperous, the other one-fourth which depends directly on 
farm earnings will also be prosperous. Thus half of America 
will be in shape to consume the products and services that 
sustain the other half. 

I see no other feasible insurance against the depression 
every one anticipates. If any one can offer something more 
practicable, he should be heard. 

Only one school of thought objects to chemurgy’s program. 
This is the school of internationalism. This badly educated 
school has never learned the fundamental principle that pro- 
duction has another function than the mere supply of goods. 
A highly necessary purpose of production is to supply con- 
suming power to the producer. 

The internationalists contend that goods should 
ported from wherever they can be obtained most cheaply. 
‘They fail to take into account that buying power must be 
produced in the United States. 

What would be the consequence if, when the wars are 
over and the munitions machines turn to other tasks, the 
United States were to follow that policy to its ultimate 
absurdity? Conceivably somewhere in Europe automobiles, 
plastics and steel and farm implements may then be made 
more cheaply than here, so we buy them from Europe. In- 
dustrial Asia may be sending radios, ceramics, textiles, elec- 
trical items, and a multitude of products of the two-dime-a- 
day labor of the Orient. The whole earth will have bargains 
into America’s market. Would not the logical 
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result approach extinction of the purchasing power of our 
people ? 

If carried to the extreme such a policy would leave Amer- 
icans unable to buy either from each other or from other 
countries. As long as we have unemployed acres and un- 
employed men, our policy should be to give our own people 
preference at every opportunity for production. The ex- 
porters, importers, shipping interests and bankers would be 
wise indeed, if they would look at the records which show 
that the years when their business is most active are the years 
when domestic prosperity is highest. The internationalist 
trade doctrine of giving away American earning power is 
evil nonsense, of about the same compound as the curious 
internationalist political doctrine that foreign trade is an in- 
strument for the promotion of peace. Full productivity and 
prosperity at home provide the soundest base for rational 
expansion of our trade with other nations. 

Chemurgy is forthrightly nationalistic. Ideas, however, 
respect no international boundaries. Chemurgy is not only 
good for the United States, but it is good for any other nation 
which follows its philosophy of full development for all pro- 
ductive agricultural resources. On this occasion I would 
like particularly to extend a hand of fellowship to our friends 
the chemurgists of Canada, our best neighbors, who have or- 
ganized their own Council and to whom all our material is 
available. The literature of the Council goes to members in 
a dozen countries of the world. 

The concepts of chemurgy are not political. They are 
economic and scientific. The National Farm Chemurgic 
Council is not political in its intent, never has been, and shall, 
I trust, never become so. I emphasize these facts, in order 
that what I wish to say next shall not be misunderstood. 

The most fundamental division of opinion in the United 
States today is the cleavage between nationalism and interna- 
tionalism. A large number of Americans believe firmly that 
the destiny of their country can best be achieved by under- 
taking to maintain freedom of speech and of worship, and 
freedom from fear and from hunger, within the borders of 
this nation. They are nationalists. 

They favor full development of the natural, human and 
spiritual resources that are within the United States. 

They definitely do not believe that the growth of the na- 
tional economy has been completed. They are certain that 
wherever the energies and skills of Americans are not re- 
strained the frontiers of production will be expanded. 

Nationalists believe that the productive powers of the 
United States are such that, unaided and unentangled, every 
border and shore of our states can be defended against any 
possible combination of aggressors. 

Nationalists hold deeply the conviction that the most 
precious rights of man can best be preserved, and that his 
highest economic and cultural destiny can most certainly be 
realized, by concentration toward building higher the great 
plateau of well-being upon which the United States now 
towers above a less fortunate world. Nationalists favor the 
peaceful cultivation of this plateau in preference to plunging 
down into the bloody swamp of international poverty. 

The internationalists hold other views. Their doctrines of 
confusion and catastrophe are widely disseminated. Indeed, 
by determination of a majority of Congress and of the Execu- 
tive, they are now national policy. 

No matter how far we may disagree, in times of genuine 
crisis and emergency we all, as loyal Americans, subscribe 
to the sentiment of Stephen Decatur in support of our 
country. 

There is no disloyalty, however, in pointing out that the 
great issue of internationalism versus nationalism has never 


ne 


American people. ‘The 
1940 conventions of 
both parties. The issue was not debated in last year’s 
paign. 


been decided by the suftrage of the 
internationalists were successful at the 


cam 


No one of us these days can see far into the future. There 
is every indication that we shall see worse times before we 
shall see better. At some date the forces of destruction will 
have run their course. Then will come the task of paying 
for the damage, and of endeavoring to resume a forward 
course. Farseeing leadership will not await the bottom before 
beginning to chart the course upward. The policies of in 
ternationalism will then have to justify themselves in the 
light of events. 

The thoughtful citizen of that time may reflect upon his 
tory. He may observe that during a century and a quarter 
of essentially nationalistic policy his country prospered and 
the well-being of its people steadily increased; and he may 
reflect that from the time his leaders turned to international 
ism the advance of his country has been irregular and halting. 

If this guess at the future is at all correct, the doctrine of 
nationalism will be thought about, and discussed. Its values 
will emerge more clearly in the public mind. The issue is 
not yet closed. The post-defense and post-war procedures 
are still to be determined. It will not be surprising if major 
political parties will be forced to draw their lines on this 
division. One party may fly the banner of internationalism, 
and another the ensign of nationalism. A conservative predic- 
tion is that as destruction and annihilation proceed, the vir- 
tues of domestic production will become more clearly under- 
stood. 

I have drawn this theme to your attention for a definite 
reason. It has seemed to be appropriate that the political 
connotations of these two forces be brought out into the light. 
With the future implications in full view, perhaps we can 
see more clearly than otherwise that chemurgy, as a program 
of production, can and should proceed regardless of political 
events. 

Internationalism for a time may set us back faster than 
we can go forward, but it cannot prevent us from facing 
to the front, making whatever counter-gains are possible. 

In the final analysis, though we speak here of goods and 
things, these are not what really concern us. Our real con 
cern is people—the human beings who find their lives most 
happily expressed in productive activity and their families 
best protected by the fruits of production. The great objec 
tives of holding the economic machine in high gear are not 
mere goods nor mere dollars; the great consideration is that 
when the machine is not in high gear, the weakest, the least 
able are the first to be unemployed. If America can continue 
straight ahead to produce, there will be work and opportun- 
ity. With less than that industrial statesmanship cannot 
afford to be content. 

Whatever the course of our country, now or later, there 
is patriotism in production. It is not “isolationism’’ that we 
preach, as may be said by those who use words in place of 
reason. If we are going to have effective defense against any 
imaginary or real aggression, self-sufficiency is plain com 
mon sense. When we can foresee the relentless approach of 
post-defense or post-war slump, it is plain common sense to 
prepare by starting to produce more earning power, and to 
earn more buying power, for those who will need it most. 

I am one who firmly believes that we in the United States 
of America have an inspired mission on earth. Our farmers, 
working with our scientists and industrialists, have banished 
famine for the first time in human history. Our scientists and 


industrialists have dissolved distance, overcome pvravitv, con- 
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ence, and have made tremendous inroads on 
orance is retreating. Humanity has been ele- 
heights in America, by Americans, here in our 

atmosphere of freedom, under representative 
t among present obligations is to maintain liberty here 
y for men to think, speak, worship and work. Under 


of libertv we can show all the world the su- 


preme example of human well-being in a nation where free- 
dom, production and patriotism go hand in hand. We cannot 
hope to force our ways upon the peoples of the earth. But 
if we let the people of the earth see that we ourselves have 
devotedly adhered to freedom of speech and worship, that 
by our way of life freedom from fear and hunger can be 
enjoyed, we shall most effectively fulfill our inspired mission 
to aid humanity. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


A CHALLENGE TO EVERY AMERICAN CITIZEN 
By JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, Member of Congress, 23rd District of Pennsylvania 
Delivered over the National Broadcasting Company Red Network, April 3, 1941 


vening Ladies 


For months 
greatest defense 


OOD « ind Gentlemen: 
America has been engaged in the 
effort in the history of this nation. Tonight, we have 
rms, 1,400,000 men while our defense industries 
day and night in a gigantic effort to reach peak 
© that our National Defense program may be 

any emergency. 

Despite the fact that we are at peace with all nations, 
Congress has appropriated since September, 1939, approxi- 
40 billions of dollars in the name of national defense. 
While during the World War our actual defense expendi- 
tures were only 19 billion dollars. 

The American citizen is conscious of the fact that the 
leval debt limit has been raised to 65 billions of dollars to 
meet the problem of national defense and that it is freely 
predicted the debt limit may exceed hundred _ billion 
dollars in the near future. It is common knowledge that this 
will be paid through the 


ve to meet 


1 
mately 


one 


ncreased cost of government 
medium of taxation. 

The American people are proud of their heritage and no 
wrifice is too great on their part to insure continuance of 
liberty ‘To those of us who have been elected 
is Representatives of the people, it is our duty to closely 
rutinize every proposal that is labeled as necessary for our 
ational defense. 

While we 


and 


and freedom. 


are quick to recognize legitimate defense meas- 
upport them wholeheartedly as revealed by the 
werwhelming approval given appropriations requested as 
we are loathe to put our seal of approval on pet 
ive been tagged as necessary defense legislation 
leved usefulness to national defense is an in- 
ntelligence of the American people. 
beginning of the present war in Europe priority 
lave been given numerous projects on the assumption 
were necessary to national defense. Such 
recognized as purely domestic and while their 
national defense may have been questionable, 
ve our approval because of the resulting benefit 
as a whole. 
When the President of the United States on March 21, 
1 message to Congress telling of his intention to ask 
approval for the construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and Powe: to national defense, Con- 
gress immediately recognized the return of a political pet idea 
defeated by the 1934 and now garbed in new 
regalia—the armor of national defense. 
fe Lawrence Seaway is not 


eCceSsary 


our 
1 iISUTCS Were 
relation to 
many of us 


\ 
to the nation 
sent 


Project, as necessary 


senate in 


Che St a new idea. Since the 
turn of the century it has raised its head many times only to 
1;! sound On 


be subdued bv calm deliberation and reasoning. 


March 19, 1941 after five years of negotiations, President 
Roosevelt authorized the signing of a treaty with Canada 
for the construction of a Great Lakes St. Lawrence Deep 
Waterway and the development of the hydro-electric re- 
sources of the International Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence River. 

We are told that the St. Lawrence Seaway Project which 
cannot possibly be completed and in operation before 1947, 
six years hence, is a necessary adjunct to our defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

In the same breath industries within the Great Lakes 
region are promised cheap power; Great Lakes shipbuilding 
vards are promised huge contracts to build ocean-going 
vessels, inland cities such as Duluth, Chicago, Cleveland and 
Detroit are to become great inland ports and the Mid-West- 
ern farmer is offered cheap transportation rates for his 
products, 

The treaty contemplates that the project be divided in 
two parts, one for the construction of dams on the St. 
Lawrence River to be used in the development of new 
sources of cheap hydro-electric power subsidized by the 
Government, and the other for the construction of a 27 foot 
channel from Montreal to the head of the Great Lakes, a 
distance of 1,200 miles, 90 per cent of which is wholly within 
the Dominion of Canada, and at an eventual cost of 
$1 200,000,000. . 

The initial appropriation to be asked from Congress will 
be applied to the construction program for the International 
Rapids section. For this section alone the combined cost of 
both the navigation and power development programs will 
amount to approximately $267,000,000, the United States 
paving $206,000,000 since Canada is to be given credit for 
the cost of construction of the Welland Canal, which will 
be a component part of the proposed St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The average American is being led to believe that the St. 
Lawrence project is being wholeheartedly accepted by not 
only this nation but likewise by our Canadian neighbors. 
On the contrary, it is common knowledge that not only high 
government officials in Canada but the people in general have 
opposed this project for years as being economically unsound. 

This is evidenced by the following statement made by the 
Canadian Minister of Finance to the House of Commons on 
February 19, 1941 when he said “The St. Lawrence Water- 
way Project is beyond the realm of financial possibility so 
far as Canada is concerned.” 

Canadian opposition to the St. Lawrence Waterway Pro- 
ject has become stronger since the Dominion of Canada 
became engaged in the present war. They frown upon this 
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project since it will be the means of depleting their finances 
and dividing their efforts to win the war. 

Despite the wild assertion by the advocates of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway that Canada recognizes such a project 
as necessary to their national defense, let me read you a 
direct quotation from Dr. Thomas H. Hogg, Chief En- 
gineer of the Hydro-Electric Commission of Ontario, the 
Canadian Agency which would develop and have at its dis- 
posal one-half of the St. Lawrence power. Dr. Hogg stated, 
“It is quite evident that this development cannot be classed 
as a war measure for even if it were undertaken tomorrow 
if would be six or seven years before it could become of use. 
Yet the project is persistently misrepresented as a war 
measure which far from helping would actually handicap war 
work,” 

We can well appreciate the position the Canadian people 
have been forced to take on the St. Lawrence Seaway Project. 
Were it not for the American program of aid to Great 
Britain our Canadian neighbors would be as militant in their 
opposition as millions of Americans who recognize this pro- 
ject as a destructive influence because of its devastating effect 
on the economic stability of both nations. 

It is not difficult for us to agree with our Canadian 
neighbors that the proposed St. Lawrence Seaway is of little 
value and cannot be justified as a national defense measure. 
Since we as a nation are building our own defenses and 
engaged in a super-human effort to aid Great Britain the 
digging of an international ditch and putting the government 
of the United States in the power business on a larger scale 
and at a cost of over one billion dollars is not only ridiculous 
when Great Britain needs ships and implements of war, but 
it is likewise an undreamed of folly. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that this Seaway and 
Power Project will require at least a period of seven years 
before it can be placed in operation. During the construc- 
tion of the locks, dams, and generating plants and after 
completion the entire project both from a power and seaway 
standpoint will prove an easy target for enemy bombers or 
Fifth Columnists. Even the ships using the Seaway would be 
open to attack from the air. 

Little has been said of the gigantic task facing the United 
States in defending the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project. Military experts predict that it will cost over a 
billion dollars to erect and maintain suitable defenses since 
the St. Lawrence Seaway from the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence River to Duluth, Minnesota at the head of the Great 
Lakes will require military posts at strategic points. Keep- 
ing in mind that this so-called national defense project will 
require at the utmost six years of intensive effort to insure 
completion let us consider the argument that our defense 
industries are in immediate need of additional electric power. 

If we are in immediate need of electric power, tomorrow 
may be too late. At this moment the Adams Electric Plant 
at Niagara Falls, New York is standing idle because of a 
treaty between Canada and the United States regarding the 
diversion of water. Revision of this treaty can make possible 
the operation of the Adams plant over night, and immediately 
generate 307,000 kilowatt hours of electricity. At Oswego, 
New York, a plant is being constructed to provide 80,000 
silowatt hours which is capable of being increased to 160,000 
kilowatt hours within a year. 

It is beyond contradiction that existing water and steam 
generating plans both on the American and Canadian side 
of the Niagara River can be expanded within a two-year 
period to enable generating three million kilowatt hours of 
electricity. In addition steam generating plants can be con- 
structed within a period of two years adjacent to coal mines 


in coal producing States, such as Pennsylvania, at one-third 


the cost of hydro-electric plants and not only provide mil 
lions of kilowatt hours of electric power but likewise give 
steady employment to thousands of good Americans. 

To further prove that the St. Lawrence Seaway as a na- 
tional defense project is a myth, let me call your attention 
to the fact that this Seaway which is intended to provide a 
27 foot channel from the head of the St. Lawrence River 
to the head of the Great Lakes will be closed to navigation 
for five months of each year since the St. Lawrence River is 
ice-bound and the surfaces of the Great Lakes are solidly 
frozen. 

This Seaway will cost the American taxpayers millions of 
dollars and will be open for navigation only seven months of 
each year. During this seven month period foreign tramp 
vessels manned by foreign crews and paid a scale of wages 
far below the standard of American shipping will carry their 
cargoes to inland ports instead of discharging them at Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York and Boston as is the present 
custom. Thus millions of tons of trafic will be diverted 
from the American transportation systems. 

As previously mentioned industries within the Great Lakes 
region are promised cheap power; Great Lakes shipbuilding 
yards are promised huge contracts to build ocean-going ves- 
sels; inland cities such as Duluth, Chicago, Cleveland and 
Detroit are to become great inland ports; and the mid- 
western farmer is being lulled into silence by glittering prom- 
ises of the rich harvest he will reap in cheap transportation 
rates, 

Were these fanciful dreams to come true, the non- 
benefitting citizens of our country will pay 85 per cent of 
the cost of this project which I have already stated will be 
in excess of one billion dollars. In addition the annual 
maintenance cost will be $15,000,000 on the Seaway alone, 
which will mean that every ton of freight estimated by the 
advocates of the Seaway will be subsidized by the Govern- 
ment at a cost of $2.50 per ton. 

Do you realize that from the reports of American life 
insurance companies, it is revealed that one-fourth of the 
assets of these companies are invested in American Railroad 
Securities and other utilities and as a result the St. Law- 
rence Seaway will affect every life insurance policyholder in 
the United States? 

Yes, there is much idle talk about these so-called benefits 
from this St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. On the 
other hand, there is a strange silence over the thousands of 
American citizens who will be driven to the relief rolls of 
the nation by the destruction of their jobs. 

What is to become of the coal miner whose job will be 
destroyed by hydro-electric power and the importation of 
cheaply mined foreign coal ? 

How about the railroader whose job will vanish when 
millions of tons of freight are carried to Great Lake cities 
by foreign vessels ? 

What about the plight of the American seaman whose 
ships will be idle while foreign tramp steamers carry cargoes 
diverted from American vessels ? 

What about the employees of the shipyards on the East, 
West, and Gulf Coasts of our country, who with thousands 
of stevedores in times of peace have always found it diffi- 
cult to exist because of part-time employment ? 

What about the men employed on the great iron range of 
Northern Minnesota and Michigan whose jobs will be de- 
stroyed by the importation of cheap ore from foreign coun 
tries ? 

Time will not permit me to enumerate the number of 
related industries destined to feel the devastating effect of 
this economic monstrosity known as the St. Lawrence Sea- 
uae. 
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Unity for Peace 


THE KEY TO EUROPE’S FAILURES 


By BURTON K. WHEELER, 


U. S. 


Senator from Montana 


Delivered in the Senate, March 20, 1941 


R. 1776—a bill granting the President the right 

to vive billions of American tax dollars to finance 

@ foreign wars for any country on any continent in 

the world “and for other purposes” is now the law of the 

land. The bill was debated fully. A majority of both 

houses voted for it. The President signed it. It must and 

ild be respected by all our people regardless of their 
previous opposition to it. 

The opponents branded the bill a measure authorizing the 

an undeclared war. Its friends in Con- 

-a bill to keep this Nation out 


President to wave 
yress de lared it 1 peace bill 
of war. 

Whether the opponents or the proponents were correct 
will depend almost entirely upon the future actions of one 
President Roosevelt himself. It is for him to deter- 
mine by his future course whether or not his spokesman in 
Vast powers are vested in him 
and all right-thinking Americans will pray that those powers 
will be used wisely and in the interest of 130 million people 
here in the United States of America. 


man 


’ ft 
Congress misled the people. 


To many of us, the President’s recent speech carried dark 
forebodings for the future of the Republic. 

fo you, Americans who waged a valiant fight against the 
bill, I say—continue the fight—not against the 


hill—now a law—but against war and against every step 
heh 


lend-lease 


whi rives dictatorial powers to the President. I am op- 
posed to Nazism, Fascism, Communism or one-man Govern- 
ment in any country under whatever name it may be des- 
rnated. 
| think it is fair to say that nearly all—if not all—propo- 
of the bill in Congress are agreed: 
Phat the President is not authorized to use convoys 
the present law. 


That the law does not aut! 


iorize the sending of sailors, 
into combat areas. 

That the President of the United States has no right— 
he Sas Se 


ive 


ne pilots, Or soldiers 


le power—to authorize or direct our 
ve oftensive war. 
forbids citizens from continuing to peti- 
ind their President to fulfill campaign 
'nited States out of a foreign war. 
still—if it will—refuse to give 
irs to Great Britain without first 
chill’s war without knowing if 
extermination of Hitler or the annihi 
O00 German people. 
ins should still insist that Congress care- 


the end 


Way 
11) 
aims 
ectives are the 

SOO) 


opriations to that no tax 


Before going further I want to give full credit to the 
British propagandists and the Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies upon the deadly effectiveness of their 
propaganda. ‘They have nearly attained their objective— 
active American participation in a foreign war. They have 
accomplished it adroitly. Their work has avoided detection 
by the Nation as a whole—and this notwithstanding the fact 
that they followed the identical methods of 25 years ago. 

Someone has said, “Fool me once, shame on you—fool me 
twice, shame on me.” 

In 1812 the British invaded the United States. 
men and arms they ravaged our Capitol. We fought force 
with force. It was army against army. Today in March 
1941—just as before the last World War—the British have 
again invaded Washington—not with redcoats—but with 
some 2,000 agents and employees. In New York City they 
have an official propaganda agency for the United States. 
It is called the British Library of Information. It is a vast 
network for dissemination of war propaganda. 

We can see and recognize armed forces. We can and 
would conquer a foreign army—but insidious and vicious 
foreign propaganda can be recognized only by those armed 
with a knowledge of the facts. Clever propaganda can be 
combated only with reason and sanity—and even these are 
ineffective weapons during periods of hysteria. 

To illustrate some methods of war propagandizing, I want 
to read a letter received a few months ago from a responsible 
former publisher of a daily paper—Mr. A. P. Whiteside, 
of Foristell, Mo.—I quote: 

“He (the American professor acting as a British agent) 
told me that he had recommended my paper for free news- 
print and that his recommendation has been approved. All 
I had to do was to file my application with J. P. Morgan & 
Co. of New York and print paper in carload lots would be 
shipped to me.” 

Is history now repeating itself ? 

It is not difficult to secure a congressional investigation of 
German propagandists, of Russian propagandists, of Italian 
propagandists, or of the activities of peace organizations or 
labor unions in the United States. But a proposal to investi- 
gate all foreign propaganda—which would include the Brit- 
ish—dies slowly but surely in congressional committees. 

A real investigation of British and American war propa- 
vanda would have revealed much. It would have exposed 
the propaganda efforts in the United States of all foreign 
governments. How much money they spent and to whom it 
was paid. It would have shown the parts played by Mr. 
Bullitt and other American ambassadors prior to the out- 
break of war. It would have shown the promises that were 
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made to foreign governments by American ambassadors— 


roving or stationary. It would have taken the American 
people behind the scenes in this great game of war. 

A congressional investigation would have shown the people 
of America that pronouncements by the Committee to De- 
fend America by Aiding the Allies foretell the next admin- 
istration move toward war. This week that war committee 
advocated the convoy of ships to Britain, American defense 
of Singapore and the Dutch Indies, and permission for the 
British to recruit soldiers in the United States for the British 
Army. William Allen White, then chairman of the Com- 
mittee to Aid the Allies, unequivocally stated on December 
28, 1940, that American convoys meant war. 

And what does recruiting American soldiers for the Brit- 
ish Army mean? Winston Churchill could best answer 
that. In his book, the World Crisis, Churchill states: 
“Nothing will bring America in on our side quicker than 
some blood spilled in Europe.” American youth killed at 
Singapore, American youth slaughtered on land and sea— 
war—that is what the Committee to Aid the Allies advo- 
cates today. 

And this committee, aided and abetted by war makers, 
have led the American people to believe their only choice 
today is war or slavery under Hitler. They have been and 
are creating a war psychology by making it appear that war 
is inevitable because peace means slavery. Nothing could be 
more fantastic. But many honest and sincere people believe 
that to oppose war, to oppose the delegation of dictatorial 
powers to the President, is no longer patriotic, is no longer 
pro-American. Propaganda has made honest though de- 
luded Americans actually believe opposition to war and dic- 
tatorship in the United States is pro-Nazi. 

All of us who can envision the loss of life and the return 
of American boys from far-away battlefields with 
maimed and minds twisted, and who can see the financial 
ruin and the utter destruction of democracy that a foreign 
war would bring to this Republic, gain courage from right- 
We cannot be 
We can take it and 
3ut more important, we expect to continue 
the fight to keep this country at peace. 

Less than a month ago I spoke to the American people, 
not over a combined network of all great radio chains but 
over a part of At that time I asked, and 


now I repeat the question: 


bodies 


eousness of the cause—the cause for peace. 
deterred or dismayed by name calling. 
we can give it. 


a single system. 


“Ts the forgotten man of 1932 doomed to be the un- 
known soldier of 1942?” 


ht I venture another statement— 


Tonig 
All-out aid for the 
China mean 


British Empire, Greece, and 


all-in war for the United States. 


Let me read from the President’s last speech. I quote: 
“This is an all-out effort—nothing short of an all-out effort 
will win.” During the 1940 Presidential campaign it was 
all aid short of war—now it is all-out effort- 
phrase ‘‘s! is conspicuously lacking. 

The Chief Executive told us “all-out 
ships, planes, tanks, guns, and supplies of all 
what else does it include ? 
found l 


-and the op! ite 
hort of war” 
on = 


effort” included 
kinds. Just 
I hope the answer cannot be 
President: “Dollars 
Does this mean, that if sup- 
plies are not enough, troops will be dispatched? What is 
meant by the President’s “bridge of ships” across the ocean? 
Does this mean convoys? 


le line used by the 
alone will not win this war.” 


in that sing 


Convoys manned by American 
sailors who will shoot at and be shot by German sea raiders? 

The American people have a right to know how many of 
airplanes, tanks, and anti-aircraft 


our warships, guns are 


necessary to aid England? Obviously, the most competent 
authority on British needs would be Mr. Winston Churchill. 
Will it be he who determines to what extent our defenses 
are stripped? Will it be the British Prime Minister who 
decides how much of the taxpayers’ money is to be given 
away? China’s needs are known best to Chiang Kai-Shek, 
the military dictator of China. Will the generalissimo be 
given a blank check on our war and naval supplies? Will 
he determine whether or not we send troops to keep open 
the Burma road? If you approve all-out aid to these coun- 
tries—who knows best what these countries need—the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Willkie, or Mr. Churchill ? 

Is this what the American people want? Do you want 
your foreign policy, directly or indirectly, dictated by a 
European imperialist or an oriental military dictator? 

Seven billion dollars for Britain, for China, and for 
Greece. When we are giving $7,000,000,000 to foreign 
governments let us consider for a moment what seven billion 
would mean in American terms. Seven billion is 14 times 
the value of our 1938 wheat crop—14 years of wheat crops! 
Fourteen times the value of our 1938 cotton crop—14 years 
of cotton crops!—and it is six times the value of the 1938 
corn crop. Seven billion dollars for Britain means an addi- 
tional tax of $234 on each American family and it means 
$210,000,000 a year in interest for bondholders. 

Not many months past—just a year or two ago—some 
economy-minded Congressmen and Senators fought appro- 
priations of millions with which to aid our jobless workers, 
to build schools, hospitals, and homes. Congressmen who 
fought millions with which to aid America and 
today sponsor appropriations of $7,000,000,000. 
the British—but what for Americans? 

A billion for America is rank idiocy; seven billion for the 
British is sheer genius. 

When this administration thought of OUR American 
people, thought of OUR workers, thought of OUR farmers, 
then forty, fifty, or sixty dollars a month for a jobless worker 
ona W. P. A. project was socialism or communism. 
aid to drought-stricken 


Americans 
Billions for 


‘Then 
and parity for agriculture 
ruin to the Republic. Then 
000,000 for the veterans of the last World War meant bank 


Tarmers 
neant disaster and 
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ruptcy for a Nation with a debt of thirty billion. Dr. 
Townsend was a dangerous radical for suggesting his pen- 
sion plan, but seven billion would pay a million of our 
senior citizens $200 a month for nearly three years. That 
was in the days when President Roosevelt—to use his own 


g money changers from the temples 
of Government and Wall Street lawyers practiced law in 
New York City. 

Today all is changed. 
and the “ 
stated in the temples of Government. ‘They have been lured 
from Wall Street to Washington with White H« 


no le nver called economic roy il rS* they 


language—was driving the 


Where are the 


> nomic walicte?’ 
economic Trovalists 
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money cn 


inyverT 


now? ‘They have been rein 


Ise Invi 
tations. ‘They are 

} } ‘ 1 ° 
are the dollar-a-year men who dispense billions upon billions 


1! > 
of dollars in defense contracts. It is they who sit in the 


git It is they who direct the poli ies of this 


(government. 


It is these fugitives from Wall Street, accompanied and 


guided by royal refugees and British propagandists, who 
insist the present war is a crusade against fascism. “They 
told us that Britain entered the present war to crusade 


against and to crush fascism. 
official British 
and Ethiopia. 


, 
proval of 


Forgotten except to | tory 1S 
Italian conquests of Albania 
Forgotten except to history are British 
Italian aggression and their 


Who that 


recognition of 


own conque Ss of 


people and nations. believes Mussolini’s Italy 
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with which England sought to avoid war last June was less 
Fascist than the Italy Britain fights today? 

Before the present war the leader of this so-called crusade 
dictatorship entertained startling views on 
Italian fascism. Mr. Winston Churchill said, “If I were 
an Italian, I would be a Fascist.” from thie 
lips of the British Prime Minister are reported in the Sheet 
Metal Workers Journal of March 1927. Think of it—Mr. 
Churchill saying, “If I were an Italian, I would be a 
Fascist.” ‘The same Mr. Churchill who would take your 
sons to fight Mussolini and Hitler; the same Mr. Churchill 
to whom you are giving seven billions of your tax dollars. 
Adolf Hitler—the aggressor— 
Britain is realistic, not ideal- 
So long as the British | was not’ twisted, 
Britain had no quarrel with Nazi Germany. It is difficult 
to recall that many Britons—including the late Ambassador 
Lothian—were great respecters of Nazi Germany prior to 
1939? The present British Ambassador, Lord Halifax, went 
to Nazi Germany to visit and go shooting with Goering, 
and was known to be persona grata to the Nazis—and they 
apparently were so to him. 

Fascism was not born with Hitler and will 
Hitler. Fascism 
tvpe of economic and social soil. 
fine soil for fascism as a land economically exhausted 
and unbalanced by a costly war—and disillusioned by the 
inevitable tragic awakening. ‘That is the soil in 
which fascism flourishes. That is the h produced 
Soviet Russia, Fascist Italy, and Nazi Germany. That is 
the soil which will produce a Hitlerized America 
though Hitler will be dead and buried. 

And a nation at war is almost by definition a regimented 
It operates on the dictatorship principle. “The ind1- 
vidual is subordinated to one objective—the waging of war. 
In consequence, civil liberties 
industry taken over, labor’s right to strike abridged 
or abolished, and all opposition ruthlessly crushed. Already 
in the United States we are witnessing the abridgments of 
What will 


answer 1s 


against some 


I hese we yrds 


Britain is today fighting 
not Adolf Hitler, the Nazi. 
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ISTIC. Hons tall 


not die with 
is something which springs from a certain 
Nowhere does there exist 


’ } 
such 


post-war 


soil whic 


-even 


nation. 
are curtailed, censorship im- 


posed, 


wuaranties. 


The 


precious liberties and constitutional 
war and a post-war period do to 
obvious. 


them ? 


Those of us anxious to preserve civil liberties and peace 
have been subjected to a smear campaign. Never once has 
fact been answered with fact, or reason with reason.  In- 
stead, “pro-Nazi, Hitler agent, anti-Semite” are 
shouted at the opposition. 

This is bigotry in its vilest form. This 
monarchial concept that the king can do no wrong. 

I have said—and I repeat—that there are men in the 
world who are far more concerned with the restoration or 
the preservation of their economic and social status than with 
the welfare of the masses of the people. 

I am not interested in the race or creed of these men. I 
im concerned—and always have been- welfare of 


cries of 


S a return to the 


with the 


the great mass of humanity, with the underprivileged, with 
the economic and social status of those who are ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, and ill-housed. 

I abhor and oppose those in this country, or In any coun- 
try in the world, who make a fetish of the persecution of any 


those who seek to play upon 


minority group. I denounce 
the passions and emotions of our people with this kind of 
medieval mendaciousness. 

Today we witness legislative and administrative actions 
which inevitably must lead te the denial of the rights of 
minorities. 

A lend-lease bill—an alien concentration camp bill—an 
anti-strike bill—a wiretapping bill—these are the vehicles of 
one-man government. They will lead to chains and tears 
for the minorities in our land. 

Wave after wave of every kind of intolerance will roll 
over our Nation. No minority group, economic, political, 
racial, or religious, can be certain that it will escape the tide. 
These are the results of war and of war psychology. 

The Constitution of the United States is the basis of our 
form of government. We were to have a government of 
checks and balances—three independent branches, each to 
act as a check upon the others. Inherently and by it we 
be a government of laws and not men. It was to 
escape the tyrannies and corruption which always have fol- 


were to 


lowing in the wake of one-man government that this Nation 
was founded. 

Our forefathers placed their faith in 
placed her faith in men. 


’ 
Laws. 


Therein lies the key to Europe’s failures. ‘Therein lies the 
key to our successes—and therein lies our only real hope for 
higher standards of living—continued progress of the human 
race—future greatness and peace. “Todav by our acts we 
are abandoning the philosophy of government of our fore- 
fathers by returning to government of men—one man. 
Every time some of us oppose granting more power and 
more power to the President, we are asked, can’t you trust 
the President? Americans, that is the doctrine that brought 
chaos and wars to Europe. 

The proponents of peace deeply appreciate the magnificent 
support that untold millions in all walks of life gave us 
during the debates on the lend-lease bill. We plead for their 
continued support in a crusade against war—in a crusade of 
facts to defeat a hysteria born of fear, emotionalism, and 
sentimentalism but which would lead our country into war 
and into dictatorship. 

On October 23, 1940, at Philadelphia, President Roose- 
velt declared: “I repeat again that I stand on the platform 
of our party: ‘We will not participate in foreign wars and 
we will not send our Army, naval, or air forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside of the Americas except i 
attack.’ ” 


in case of 


ee } 
must unite to help the 


Today, we, the American people 
President keep this solemn promise of peace. 





“I regard it as particularly important that VITAL SPEECHES 
should be in all our public libraries, as well as in the reading rooms of 
colleges and high schools. Through these mediums it would reach tens of 
thousands of intelligent young people who would gain from it an informa- 
tion and an outlook which it would take many years to get in any other 


way or from any other source.” 


DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University 





